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Test Case 


Test Case - -«= = = + = «= f 
Broker << 
Fi ; Bap sas . 3 HE American response to the Communist challenge in Korea has 
inanci Peg tne Hospitals rem meg been swift and resolute. “I have ordered United States sea 
The Man of Business - - - - 6 and air forces,’ said Mr Truman, “to give the Korean Government 
troops cover and support.” That is the voice of Palmerston, speak- 
NOTES OF THE WEEK - - - 7 ing for the United Nations. For what the Security Council was 


Parliament and Korea; Fifth Columa powerless to do without American initiative, President Tfuman has 


TUC padi = eran ees > done. The forces of the Korean Republic are being assisted by 
for Coal and Steel; Deputies for the American fighters and bombers from Japan and Okinawa ; weapons 
Atlantic Council ; nmentionable : ; 
Weapon ; Liberty of the Subject ; A Land and supplies are on their way to the theatre of war by sea and air ; 
gs eects °g, ille American warships are to protect Formosa and the forces of Chiang 
: Traveller's Tales; Kai-shek against the attack from the Chinese mainland that is 
re Lonke Peking. believed to be the next stage in the Communist plan. This aid may 


L EDIT 2. come too late to save South Korea from heavy damage and losses ; 
seibaa ~~ +o on *S but the essential thing has been done. The leaders of the free world 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS = 16 have shown that they have the will to resist aggression, that they are 


AMERICAN SURVEY : ready to run risks now to stop militant Communism from picking 
America’s 7 ee off its victims one by one, 
Calling the Communist Bluff; New It has been a heartening spectacle. After a pause for thought, 
— = * Strange Alliances American opinion rallied behind the President and his reply to the 


rt Pay Paul es See Security Council appeal for action. A House of Commons that had been 


Peter to 
deep in a party debate only a few hours earlier closed its ranks behind 
THE WORLD OVERSEAS Mr Attlee when he announced, without qualification, British support 
Korea and American Aid - - 23 for the American decision. In Europe, opinion—save among the 


cone Reactions to the Schuman Pian ; Communists—has proved remarkably steady, obviously relieved that 
: a great moral and political decision should have been taken so quickly. 
THE BUSINESS WORLD For thirty-six hours one could wonder whether the free nations would 





ricity Economics - - - - 28 rise to the occasion. Would it be said that neither the United States 
tition in Detergents - = 30 nor any other western government was bound by treaty to defend 
aE the Korean Republic ? Would it be argued that this was not the 
32 issue on which the Communist bluff should be called ? Would the 
voice of neutrality be heard from western Europe, claiming that what 
happens in the Pacific is a matter for the Americans and the Russians 

alone ? 


The possibility that these things might happen must have 

crossed Mr Acheson’s mind. It was doubtless the Communist calcu- 

lation arid hope that they would. They must have reckoned that a 
Blitzkrieg would overrun South Korea before the west could screw 

up its courage to the sticking point. It is very greatly to the credit 

of President Truman—and, it appears, of General MacArthur—that 

they were proved wrong. For the reasons that might have been 

43 . found for doing nothing in Korea would have cast their shadows 
= = 54 into the future, would have become arguments for doing nothing in 
— - Persia, Jugoslavia, Indo-China and Hongkong. That, surely, is the 
lesson of the carly thirties ;- and to have spent the early fifties 
ing it would have been disastrous. As it is, whatever happens 
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would-be “ liberators ” of south-east Asia. The policy 
of creating situations of strength is serious—deadly 
serious—and the Security Council has, for the first time, 
been given the power to act in a crisis. 


* 


The western world was faced with two questions by 
the aggression on Korea. On both, public opinion 
visibly hesitated, but the governments, for once, did not. 
The first question was whether the Communist aggres- 
sion should be met with the full measure of resistance. 
That was primarily a question for the Americans and 
at first it looked as if the President would not have a 
sufficient measure of support to answer it as it should 
be answered. But a day’s reflection was enough to show 
that the challenge was one that the United States and 
the United Nations could not afford to ignore. For it 
was the boldest and most shrewdly calculated move in 
the cold war that has been seen since the blockade of 
Berlin. Bold, because a Communist army, trained and 
equipped by the Russians, was allowed—if not 
encouraged—by the Soviet Government to launch a 
full-scale attack into an American sphere of influence. 
Shrewdly calculated, because the area chosen for Com- 





munist aggression is one where the United States, alone 
among the western powers, has a vital strategic interest. 
Around the vast perimeter of the Communist empire, 
Korea was the soft spot least accessible to the combined 
action of the west, far beyond the range of the Atlantic 
Pact. There was impudence, too, in the move, a 
deliberate affront to American prestige ; for, only a fort- 
night ago, Mr Foster Dulles, as Republican Party 
adviser in the State Department, was assuring the 
Korean parliament that it would have “the support, 
both moral and material,” of the American 
people. 


The American decision, however, still left open the 
second question: what should other governments—in 
particular the British—do ? Voices were not wanting 
in London on Monday and Tuesday to suggest that 
Britain need give no more than moral wees. For 
this also there were some temptations ; after all, General 
MacArthur has always insisted that Japan and Korea 
are no concern of ours. But here also a day’s reflection 
was quite enough. What hope of safety for the British 
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people is there without reliance on American aid in 
time of danger? And how can we hope that the 
Americans will help us if we do not help them? By 
Tuesday evening it was clear that British policy was 
unqualified in its support of President Truman, that 
Parliament was virtually unanimous in support of the 
Government and its subsequent decision to engage 
British naval forces. 


The purpose of the action now being taken on behalf 
of the United Nations is limited—that must be clearly 
understood. The purpose is to stifle the explosion, to 
restore and keep the peace, not to widen the area of 
conflict. The Americans have declared that their forces 
will not operate north of the 38th parallel that divides 
Communist from free Korea—a proof, if any were 
needed, that this is a defensive, police operation. 
“The United States,’ Mr Truman said, “ will con- 
tinue to uphold the law.” It does not follow, unfor- 
tunately, even if the United Nations action can be kept 
to its limited purpose, that it can also be finished quickly. 
That depends on what is still the great unknown, the 
extent of the Soviet stake in this brutal adventure. 
There were no Russians present when the Security 
Council took its decision. The Soviet hand in the inva- 
sion has been well concealed. The most charitable 
and optimistic view would be that Moscow’s fault lies 
not so much in any actual encouragement of aggression 
as in a failure to restrain it. If that is so—or if the 
Russians, though implicated in the plot, have been 
genuinely surprised at the strength of the resistance they 
have provoked—the American Note asking for their 
help in stopping the fighting offers them a chance not 
only of saving face, but also of undoing the immense 
damage that has been done by this aggression to the 
Communist campaign to pose all over the world as the 
champions of peace. If this is the optimistic interpre- 
tation, then at the other extreme there is the awful 
spectre that has so grievously troubled so many minds 
in the last few days, that the Soviet leaders have made 
up their minds to have war, knowing that it will be total 
and world-wide. No possibility should be excluded ; 
but the probability is that the course of events will lie 
between these two extremes—that the Russians will 
neither call off their puppets, nor come openly to their 
support, nor fail to keep them supplied with all that is 
necessary to continue their aggression. This may, in 
short, be another Spain ; and, if so, the struggle must 
not be expected to be over quickly or to be devoid either 
of dangers or of humiliations. 


Whatever the outcome of events in Korea there will 
be bloodshed, civilian suffering, international tension 
and many searchings of heart. This is the crucial test 
for the United Nations ; it is also the test of the Soviet 
Union’s will to peace. No useful would be 
served by attempting to minimise the risks that are being 
run. But the anxious citizen of the world can assure 
himself with certainty that, whatever may be the risks 
of picking up the challenge that the Communists have 
thrown down, they are smaller, and hardly even more 
immediate, than the risks of not doing so. With that 
assurance, and a clear conscience, the citizen’s duty is 

his nerves as steady as the statesmen’s courage- 
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| have fairly presented the views of the House. 


| ment. 


quarrel. For all the 
_ bickering, the debate gave evidence of a fundamental 
unity of mind rare in British diplomatic history ; it is 
on shades of emphasis and angles of approach, not on 
| basic issues, that the parties differ. 
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HE Government have secured their vote on the 
Schuman Plan. Nor indeed would any other result 
It was 
clear from the whole debate that on the specific issue 
under discussion—whether or not the Government 
should have bound itself in advance to a sacrifice 


| of sovereignty in the vital sector of heavy industry 
| -—the Opposition would not have felt any more 


inclined than the Government to give a prior commit- 
Indeed, the agreement went further. Mr 
Churchill rejected a close federal link between Britain 


_ and Europe in so many words. 


I cannot conceive that Britain would be an ordinary 
member of a federal union limited to Europe in any period 
that can at present be foreseen, 


_ and defined the general aims of British policy in terms 


with which neither Mr Attlee nor even Dr Dalton would 
polemical excursions and party 


It is this background of basic agreement that made 


_ the debate so paradoxical. There can be no doubt that 


deep passions and vital political issues were involved in 
the discussions. A real sense of indignation at the 
Government’s handling of foreign policy inspired the 
Opposition, and there was deep uneasiness at the poor 


| figure Britain has been cutting in the world. And 
rightly so, for the degree of criticism and attack upon 
British policy in recent months has been so bitter and 


so widespread that it must be the concern of any respon- 


_ sible statesman to put a stop to the almost universal 


condemnation of British diplomacy. Not even the most 
complacent Daltonian can sit easily by while the British 


are accused of isolationism, of perfidy, of seeking to block 
_ the union of Europe, of preferring national self-interest 


and Schachtian economics to the prospect of co-opera- 


- tion in the free world. Yet when the issue comes to 


debate it is the resemblances, not the differences, between 
the outlook of Government and Opposition that are most 


_ striking. How has it all come about ? 


The answer may lie in part, as Mr Eden and Mr 


| Churchill suggested, in the Government’s manner of 


Broker or Brakeman ? 





conducting its diplomacy. For the last year the Foreign 
Secretary has been in almost continuous ill health, his 
juniors have not the authority to act with any flexibility 
or imagination, his permanent officials have not the 
desire. It is possible that if Mr Bevin had been in good 
health and at his desk when M. Schuman’s first invita- 
tion arrived, it would have taken him to Paris and would 
not have gone its weary way “through the normal 
channels.” It has long been clear that an important 
wing of the Labour Party distrusted co-operation 
with non-socialists in Europe, and in all the unofficial 
moves which were the preliminaries to the Council of 
Europe Labour was first hostile and later only luke- 
warm. It may well be, as Mr Churchill suggested, that 
M. Schuman had this background in mind in his “ tire- 
some and pedantic” insistence upon a surrender of 
sovereignty as a preliminary to discussion. If so, the 
publication of the Labour Party’s pamphlet on European 
Unity—the “ Dalton Brown Paper ”—must have con- 
firmed every French fear. It is difficult to see how Sir 
Stafford Cripps can claim that Anglo-French relations 
have never been closer, when suspicion of British inten- 
tions encourages French Ministers to frame vital pro- 
posals for Europe’s peace in the one form in which they 
will be unacceptable to their British partners. 


Manners and methods alone, however, are hardly 
enough to explain the universal chorus of distrust. The 
real source of criticism is surely the fact that while the 
Government proclaim their general intention to use their 
position at the intersection of the three great democratic 
systems—western Europe, the Commonwealth and the 
Atlantic community—to draw all these together into a 
united world force, nothing could be more noticeabie 
than their immobility, their lack of momentum, their lack 
of precise policies for bringing the great objective into 
being. Even the success that has been achieved in 
constructing a real Atlantic community of nations, 
formalised in the Atlantic Pact, owes fully as much to 
Joseph Stalin as to Ernest Bevin, and certainly the 
British have not contrived to gain themselves much 
credit for their part in the undertaking. When 
it comes to their relations’ with and between the 
other two groupings — the Commonwealth and 
western Europe—the impression of play acting, of 
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going through a set of gestures and mouthing a part with 
no thought for their real meaning becomes irresistible. 
While the Government meets every European initiative 
with the reply that it can take no action incompatible 
with its wider responsibilities to the Commonwealth, Mr 
Menzies complains in Australia that the Commonwealth 
is often presented with faits accomplis, and Canadian 
Ministers privately hint that they are at a loss to know 
what these Commonwealth obstacles can be. 


Inevitably, the suspicion grows that the British plea 
of wider responsibilities and commitments is simply a 
cloak for isolationism and socialist dogma. But this is 
going too far. Behind the stock phrases and the con- 
ventional repetition of objectives, there are apparently 
no concrete policies at all. Far from being a clearing 
house in which the varying interests, desires and con- 
flicts of the free world are considered and harmonised. 
London has become a centre where they all converge and 
stick fast. Since Britain is, whether it likes it o1 not, 
the point of intersection of the three circles, either it 
must bestir itself to make them revolve easily, or it will 
attract to itself every friction generated by their failure to 
move together. Of all policies, inaction and immobility 
are most likely to have that result. 


x 


The real differences that exist between the parties on 
foreign policy—and they are real enoigh for both 
anxieties and tempers to be rising—do not relate to 
objectives ; they relate to the speed with which the com- 
mon objectives can be approached. There is no dispute 
about the desirability, in principle, of getting as much 
unity as possible with and between the three converging 
circles. But there is a growing dispute about Britain’s 
role in each of the three circles. Should British member- 
ship of the other two be used as an opportunity to 
negotiate the maximum possible accommodation of 
interests ? Or to exercise the maximum restraint on 
venturesomeness ? Who sits at the point of intersection, 
broker or brakeman ? 


This is, in part, the familiar argument between any 
government and any opposition ; between those who, out 
of touch with factual responsibility, can afford to be 
insistent on broad general principles and those who are 
so daily conscious of practical difficulties that they lose all 
contact with principles except as material for perorations. 
But it can hardly be this alone, for the leaders of the 
Opposition are not inexperienced, and other governments, 
no less burdened with responsibility than the British, 
seem to share the Opposition’s impatience. 

The solvent of such disputes should be public opinion. 
But public opinion is frankly bewildered. This is mainly 
due to an almost complete absence of the factual basis 
for forming a judgment on issues as complex as the 
degree of “ integration ” that is possible between Britain 
and western Europe. To what degree could Britain 
enter Schumanesque industrial pooling schemes in 
western Europe without severing essential links with its 
other partners ? What are the “ sacrifices” that such 
integration would be likely to impose, and which of them 
can the British people reasonably be asked to bear ? To 
what extent are the western economies com- 
plementary to each other, and to what extent 
tive ? What reality is there in the often repeated idea 
that a joint endeavour to develop the backward areas of 
Africa and Asia would be more fruitful than separate 
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national policies ? What real prospect is there of a 
customs union, and what would be its effects upon 
Commonwealth and sterling area trade? Would a 
western European preferential system inevitably clash 
with imperial preference ? 

These are questions to which, at present, nobody 
knows the answers. Certainly nobody outside Whitehall 
knows the answers, since it is beyond the power of 
any private inquiry to arrive at them. And it is as good 
as certain that, though work has been done on one or 
two of them here and there in the official machine, there 
has been no consistent effort to draw up the rounded 
policy that would embrace them all. There is probably 
just as much vagueness in the official as in the public 
mind. 

It is becoming an urgent necessity that this defect 
should be repaired. The basing of action upon ad hoc 
expedients and instinctive fears has brought the country 
to a situation very close to deadlock. Even if it is not 
isolationist, the British Government, on all economic 
matters, is very nearly isolated. A positive and con- 
structive policy will no doubt involve the running of 
risks. But if so let the risks be known and calculated. 
The best method of clearing Britain’s name would be 
first to clear its mind. 


* 


This is the case for urging that a national inquiry be 
set on foot to hammer out answers to some of these vital 
questions. The procedure of a Royal Commission, with 
its elaborate taking of evidence, would be far too slow ; 
something in the nature of a Working Party is needed. 
It would certainly need representatives of the government 
departments, for they alone command much of the essen- 
tial information ; but there should be representatives of 
the public too, who might well be drawn from the many 
eminent men who knew the inside of government depart- 
ments not long ago and are respected by the civil servants. 
Some of its recommendations to the Government might 
well require to be secret ; but it is essential that there 
should be a published report to enable the public also 
to reach its verdict. At the instigation of the Secretariat 
of the OEEC, the British Government is in any case 
already committed to peodacing a r on its plans and 
projects for the next five years, walt the same work could 
be used to create a national policy and an informed 
public opinion in support of it. 

The decision to undertake such inquiry would at least 
clear Britain of the suspicion that it uses its “ world- 
wide interests ” as a cloak for a narrow isolationist desire 
to keep out of Europe. Perha cape even more important, 
: would compel those responsible for British diplomacy 

o accept the need for a icy and to face the 
celal raised by Britain’s triple responsibilities in the 
Western world. The charge of hypocrisy and double 
dealing levelled at British foreign policy today is almost 
certainly wide of the mark. It is not a narrow concern 
with deep laid British plans that keeps Britain out of 
Europe today. It is the confusion of mind induced by 
the absence of concrete s. It holds back because it 
does not know what happen if it were to go in. It 
hesitates over the Schuman because it 
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Laas for a change in the method of financing the 
hospital service are again being put forward. Like 
similar pleas a year ago, they follow attempts to check 
the cost of the service, and the conclusion may conse- 
quently be drawn that the hospital authorities are merely 
concerned with finding a way round the limits that have 
been imposed. Such a conclusion would be wrong. 
All hospital authorities probably wish that they could 
draw on a bottomless purse. But they would be more 
willing to accept a limit—even a reduction—in the size 
of their grants if they could dispose of them more freely. 


_ The estimate for the hospitals in 1950-51 shows an 
increase of 42 per cent over the final estimate for 
1948-49. This big rise has shocked the taxpayer, but 
it ought to have been expected. The hospital surveys 
published towards the end of the war had shown up 
the deficiencies in the majority of hospitals. Since July 
5, 1948, therefore, when the hospitals were taken over 
by the state, the new hospital authorities have been 
making a determined attempt to improve the standard 
of the service. The higher level of staffing that has 
been achieved is an important factor in the increased 
cost of the hospitals. In all fairness, moreover, it should 
be pointed out that it yields dividends in the form of a 
shorter stay in hospital for many patients and their 
quicker return to work. 


But it is one thing for a single hospital management 
committee to aim at providing the best possible service. 
When this is translated into national figures, the result 
is an intolerable burden on the Exchequer. The period 
of optimism is, therefore, over. In his Budget speech 
Sir Stafford Cripps said that the sum estimated for the 
health service as a whole must be regarded as a fixed 
limit—and this year, unlike last year, he did not qualify 
his dictum with such phrases as “except for major 
changes of policy.” Mr Bevan has been equally firm 
with the hospital authorities. Last year, in imposing 
cuts on their budgets, he said that they must not be 
carried out at the expense of the patients’ welfare—a 
loophole of which the committees and boards were quick 
to take advantage. This year, however, his attitude is 
very different. The hospital authorities have been told 
not only that the limit of £274 million estimated 
for their services in the current year is absolute, but 
that they must not expect any increase when drawing 
up their budgets for 1951-52. 


The Minister has, moreover, reinforced the limit on 
expenditure by a number of special measures. Manage- 
ment committees have been ‘asked to provide the 
regional boards and the Ministry of Health with a 
monthly statement showing actual expenditure under 
the various sub-heads—food, fuel and power, salaries, 
wages and so on—on which their budgets are drawn up, 
compared with the estimated expenditure. The state- 
ment is also to show any commitments entered into 
which might lead to the estimates for the particular sub- 
heads being exceeded. Similarly, regional boards are to 
send a monthly statement of their own expenditure to 
the Ministry of Health and also report the steps they 
have taken to prevent themselves and the. management 
committees from exceeding the approved estimates. 





Financing the Hospitals 


This check on expenditure seems strict enough, but 
at one time the Ministry appeared to be going even 
farther. A true running account of expenditure could 
be maintained only by pricing all issues from stores, and 
at one time the Ministry actually suggested that this 
should be done. Since, however, for a hospital of, say, 
1,200 beds it would mean recruiting about 16 additional 
members of the staff—at a time when economy in estab- 
lishments is being enforced—the suggestion was clearly 
fantastic and has now been dropped. Its importance 
lies in the evidence it provided of how out of touch the 
Ministry is with the realities of hospital finance. 


* 


Further evidence is provided by the effect of the new 
check in practice. Hitherto it has been possible for the 
hospital authorities to use any savings that may occur 
under a particular sub-head for increasing expenditure 
under another sub-head. In theory the regional board’s 
approval had to be obtained before this transfer took 
place, but in practice, so long as the sums concerned 
were not too large, prior approval was often waived. 
Now, however, even the regional boards are to have this 
power of transferring savings taken away from them, 
and though such transfers are not altogether ruled out, 
they will take place only with the permission of the 
Ministry of Health. The Ministry’s argument appears 
to be that if the boards and committees estimated cor- 
rectly, there would be no need for expenditure on any 
particular development to be bolstered up by savings 
elsewhere. Another argument, which has more force, — 
is that expenditure on the health service should be 
viewed as a whole. Now that a limit has been imposed 
on its total cost, an increase in expenditure on one 
particular branch can be made only from savings in 
another. Thus, the Ministry might wish to use any 
savings from the hospital service to increase the capita- 
tion fees of general practitioners. Similarly, it might 
wish to use the savings from a number of general 
hospitals to open more sanatorium beds. 


The answer to this argument surely is that such 
important matters of policy as more pay for general 
practitioners or more beds for the treatment of tubercu- 
losis ought not to depend on chance savings by individual 
hospitals in their ordinary maintenance costs. If general 
practitioners’ fees are to be raised, that might well mean 
a reduction in the total allocation to the hospital service, 
but it does not follow that the individual hospital units 
should not be able to use the smaller grants allowed 
them as they think best. Similarly, the expansion of the 
tuberculosis service is again a matter of allocating a 
proportion of the total expenditure on the health service 
to this purpose. It ought not to involve the detailed 
control of each hospital’s expenditure that the new 
directive lays down. As it is, at least one regional board 
has interpreted the directive to mean that it must, in 
effect, determine for the management committees the 
final allocation to each sub-head of their grants for the 
present year—with preposterous results. ’ 

A specific, highly important, example of the disadvan- 
tages of the present system, by which the committees’ 
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bands are tied, is the obstacles placed in the way of 
medical research. At present, the committees may not 
finance projects of research without official approval, 
except from their share of the “amenities fund” 
accruing from gifts and endowments. This fund is far 
too small for financing any worthwhile research—which 
in any case should not be degraded to the same level of 
importance as armchairs for the nurses’ common room 
or vases for patients’ flowers. First, therefore, the 
committees have to obtain the approval of the Ministry 
and the Medical Research Counc] for a particular piece 
of research. If the Council reports that similar research 
is being undertaken elsewhere, the proposal may be 
turned down as being unnecessary—though duplication 
of research is often desirable. Even if approval is 
granted, the proposal then has to await the next budget, 
which may mean a delay of up to eighteen months. By 
then the project may have become impracticable. 


* 


The case for more power being given to the hospital 
management committees to spend their grants as they 
think fit, so long as they co-operate with the regional 
plans, seems unanswerable. But what are the prospects 
of any drastic change in the present system being 
accepted ? Probably most hospital authorities would 
consider that the ideal method of finance would be a 
block grant spread over a period of years on the lines 
of the grants to the universities. Next in order of 
desirability would be that capital expenditure should be 
met by long-term grants and that maintenance expendi- 
ture should be met by round sums, granted annually, 
which they could spend freely. At the very least they 
would like a contingency fund, such as the local authority 


The Man 


N June 28, 1850, Sir Robert Peel made his last 
speech in the House of Commons during the great 
debate on Palmerston’s foreign policy which arose 
from the incident of Don Pacifico. The following day 
he was thrown from his horse on Constitution Hill and 
on July 2nd—one hundred years ago tomorrow—he 
died. Few politicians have been accorded the homage 
of such spontaneous grief as swept the whole British 
public at the news. “ No man who in life was so hated 
and reviled was ever so lamented and honoured at his 
death ” wrote Greville. The Economist, perhaps a little 
carried away, but certainly reflecting the mood of the 
time, said in its leading article that 
the death of no statesman, no author, no warrior, within our 
time, not even the death of Lord Nelson, has made such a 


universal void in the public mind as the death of Sir Robert 
Peel. 


In the. course of forty years in public life, Peel had 
outraged the feelings of almost every section of the 
community. During his early years in Ireland and 
throughout his lifelong tussle with O'Connell he had 
helped to reharden Irish national feeling. His opposi- 
tion to Canning over Catholic Emancipation had been 
the despair of the liberal wing of the Tories in 1827, and 
his introduction of it had brought down the full wrath 
of the illiberal wing two years later. He had earned the 
dislike of the young Queen by the stiffness of his atti- 
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hospital service used to have, for unexpected develop- 
ments or occurrences, and the power to retain their 
unspent balances, which at present have to be 
surrendered to the Exchequer. 


The only valid objection to any of these proposals 
would be that they might cost more money. In fact, 
however, there is no reason why they should ; it is much 
easier to enforce a limit once a block grant has been 
voted, because it is much easier to refuse a request for 
an increase where one large sum is concerned than when 
arguments have to take place over many detailed esti- 
mates. Another objection is that it would diminish 
Parliament’s control over the expenditure of public 
money. But this objection is largely theoretical, for 
the history of paying for the health service to date shows 
what precious little control over it Parliament has had. 
At present, especially with the new system of checks, it 
is departmental, not parliamentary, control that is being 
exercised, which is the one thing that Parliament, in 
passing the National Health Service Act, was anxious 
to avoid. There could, in any case, hardly be a better 
incentive to extravagance with the public’s money than 
the present system of detailed and rigid budgeting. The 
only way by which hospitals can provide for contingen- 
cies is to overbudget. The only way by which they can 
retain the fruits of economies on one item is to spend 
the money unnecessarily on another item within the 
same sub-head. They dare not lower their budget 
demands until they are given freedom to spend their 
grants as they think best—after all, it is they who know 
best. If the present system is retained in the sacred 
cause of parliamentary control over expenditure, it is 
high time that Parliament itself reaksed how extravagant 
the effects of the system can be. 


of Business 


tude in the “ Bedchamber Crisis ” in 1839, and through- 
out the early forties he had suffered the brunt of the 
attack of the Anti-Corn Law League only to be hounded 
out of office by Bentinck, Disraeli and the country 
gentlemen when he conceded the force of the argument 
for repeal. Yet all in the end, grudgingly or freely, had 
come to acquire a profound respect for the qualities and 
abilities of this frigid and unbending man. 


_ Few politicians had had such a record of administra- 
tive achievement to their name. He had reconstructed 
the criminal law from a jungle of irrational and bar- 
barous ordinances into something approaching a civilised 
criminal code upon which the growing humanitarianism 
of the later nineteenth century could build. The creation 
of the Metropolitan Police ended the terror of unchecked 
crime in London. His personal honesty and dislike of 
patronage had begun to raise the level of probity and 
competence in the government service. Above all he 
had virtually completed Huskisson’s work in bringing 
the financial policy of the government into line with the 
facts of Britain’s new economic position as the leading 
industrial nation. In the budgets of 1842 and 1845 he 
had abolished the duties on nearly thirteen hundred 
different articles and had weaned the Treasury from 
its dependence on indirect taxation by putting the 
income tax upon a permanent basis. His Bank Act of 
1844 was an attempt—though, as it later proved, a 
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| misplaced one—to prevent recurrent financial panics by 


ing the Bank of England. Anomalous though 


| the formula of the Act was eventually seen to be, its 
_ vestiges still remain in the present legal structure of the 
| Bank. 


* 


It seems odd that a man who had opposed most of 
the progressive measures with whose passage his name 
is associated should go so much honoured to his grave. 


| Only his work for criminal and financial reforms— 
| measures largely outside the area of party contention in 


those days—were the result of a consistent line of 


thought, and even in these fields he was chiefly the 
| administrative agent of other men’s ideas. 


In almost 
all his other great administrative and political acts, he 


_ opposed advance until sufficiently convinced of its 


necessity to promote it himself. In this it is very easy 


| to aecuse him of a mere desire to stay in office even 
| where it involved a sacrifice of principle, and indeed 
_ few politicians have had thinner skins or felt it more 


incumbent on themselves to defend their political 


' honour. But such an accusation would do him injustice. 


It was Walter Bagehot, writing six years after Peel’s 
death, who first pointed out that unoriginality was 
Peel’s outstanding contribution to constitutional states- 
manship. He had “the power of a first-rate man and 
the creed of a second-rate man.” So. soon as ideas 


= “became the property of second-class intellects, Sir 


Robert Peel became possessed of them also. He was 


converted at the conversion of the average man.” It 


can be argued—in fact Bagehot did so argue—that both 


qualities, the refusal to change too soon and the willing- 


; ness to be convinced, are essential to sound government. 


The former is easy ; the second is difficult and rare. 


_ It has grown much rarer since Peel’s day. It was Peel’s 


great gift that he had the character to gain credit by 


| admitting himself mistaken. 


Peel had one virtue which Bagehot, who could not 


| foresee the generations of confused decision which were 
- to follow, did not emphasise. He had great political 


nerve. Although he was a politician who could interpret 


NOTES OF 


Parliament and Korea 

The news from Korea swiftly destroyed the belligerent 
mood of the political parties which had been stimulated by 
the debates on the Schuman Plan. In the debate in the House 


- of Commons the listener had the sense that the minds of 


members were concentrated not on cash and credit but on 
the rumble of a distant drum. In this atmosphere the 
abstention of half a dozen Tories and two Liberals from 
support of the joint Conservative-Liberal motion calling for 


British participation in the Paris talks attracted almost no 


attention, although a week ago it might have been hailed as 
a minor sensation. 


The mood of the House of Commons towards events in 
Korea did not really begin to crystallise until Mr Attlee had 
made it clear on Wednesday that British forces would be 
committed in support of the United States’ initiative. Mr 
Churchill and Mr Davies had already made it plain that the 
Government has the fullest support of the Opposition 
parties and, since there are now no Communists or inde- 
pendents in the House, there were no dissenting voices. It 
is only on the Labour back benches, the traditional meeting 


place of troubled minds, that any signs of uncertainty have 
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every gust in the political weather, once he had made 
up his mind to a course of action, he was prepared to 
pursue it uncompromisingly. It took great courage to 
tell the House that in introducing Catholic Emancipa- 
tion “the credit belongs not to me. It belongs to Mr 
Fox, Mr Grattan, Mr Plunkett, to the right honourable 
gentlemen opposite and to an illustrious friend of mine 
[Canning] who is now no more.” It took nerve to issue 
the Tamworth Manifesto to the press and to run the 
risk of being left without a party rather than to lead 
one devoted to outworn shibboleths. The greatest test 
of nerve came over the repeal of the Corn Laws. The 
quality of Peel’s political courage is measured not so 
much by his willingness to wreck his own political 
career, as in his decision to undertake an unpopular task 
for which his opponents, from whom he had learned 
his doctrine, lacked the necessary boldness. He 
demonstrated to an angry people that the government, 
however hesitant and obstinate, was eventually respon- 
sive not to class interest, but to argument. In so doing, 
he answered the central political thesis of Marxism 
while Marx was still developing it. 


For any thoughtful Conservative—or indeed for any 
politician of the Middle Way—the career of Sir Robert 
Peel is worth studying. The great and essential measures 
which saved England from going the way of France 
were put through by an intelligent minority of Whigs 
who clearly lacked the political energy to follow their 
ideas through to their ultimate ends in economic and 
social policy. It was Peel who recognised the value of 
the ideas and who devoted the last twenty years of — 
his life to giving practical shape to them. It was Peel 
who bequeathed to Gladstone a tradition of adminis- 
trative clarity and competence which enabled the British 
political machine to adapt itself to the industrial age. 
Those Conservatives (the name first came into general 
use after the publication of the Tamworth Manifesto) 
who hold that it is the contemporary function of the 
Conservative party to accept the principle of the Welfare 
State and to fashion it into an efficient organisation 
should draw strength from a study of the career that 
ended just a hundred years ago. 


THE WEEK 


emerged. Even these have come to the surface slowly, and 
so far have taken two forms. One, to which Mr Sidney 
Silverman and Mr Emrys Hughes both gave expression, is 
anxiety that the American action might precipitate the war it 
seeks to avoid. The other took the somewhat astonishing 
form of support for Mr Usborne’s plea for immediate reform 
of the United Nations to make it “an effective world 
government.” It is difficult to see what other action even a 
world government could take, except to intervene in Korea in 
the same way as the Security Council has done. 


On Wednesday, the National Executive Committee of the 
Labour Party decided to add to its list of proscribed organi- 
sations the British Peace Committee, which is largely a front 
for the activities of the Communist Party in carrying out the 
Cominform line, although it includes a certain number of 
well-meaning non-Communists as well. The main question 
before the Executive was whether to issue a new policy 
statement before or after the party’s annual conference in 
October. Although the Executive will probably again be 


given a free hand by the conference, the decision of when 
to issue a new policy statement will be governed by con- 
siderations of the most expedient date at which to hold 
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a new general election, It is clear that the government feel 
in no urgent hurry to go to the country, and in the mean- 
time the pressure for a coalition, dormant for some months, 
may reassert itself. 

* 


There has not been unanimous support from the 
Dominions for the British decision to help the Americans 
in Korea. The Indian delegate to the Security Council 
abstained from voting on the issue of the military sanc- 
tions and Indian press opinion indicates a clear prefer- 
ence for appeasement. Apart from India, however, the 
Commonwealth has expressed no doubt about the wisdom 
of the action that has been taken. Mr Menzies has 
ordered some heavy bombers to be sent to Malaya and, 
as in Britain, Government and Opposition, though bitterly 


divided over a local question—the’ Bill for the suppression ~ 


of Communists—have been united by the crisis in the Far 
East. Canada and New Zealand have expressed readiness 
to play their part. 


e x * 


Fifth Column Rehearsal 


The Communist vocabulary has been stretched to its 
limits in every broadcast language to express the Party’s 
alarm and mortification at American action on behalf of 
the Security Council. For the first forty-eight hours after 
the fighting began last Sunday, comment both in the Soviet 
Union and eastern Europe was short and cautious. But 
once Pravda had given the line, tongues were loosened and 
pens stabbed furiously into the red ink. 


The Party version is roughly this: the South Koreans 
started the fighting and the instantaneous North Korean 
counter-attack carried already mobilised tanks and heavy 
artillery over the frontier and to the gates of Seoul in 
three days. The Americans, by joining in, committed an 
act of aggression against the people’s republic of the 
north; they did not wait for the Security Council’s 
authorisation and, even if they had, it would have had no 
validity because the Russian and Chinese chairs were 
empty. By ordering their warships to stop the invasion 
of Formosa the Americans are also committing an act of 
aggression against the People’s Democratic Republic of 
China. MacArthur, the “ Fascist Crusader” has had his 
aggressive way, and Mr. Attlee has toadied to the Ameri- 
cans by putting British ships under his command. 

It is important that this collection of lies and distortions 
should be known and nailed down at once. For, unless this 
version of events can be established by the Communists at 
the meetings and demonstrations they have been hurriedly 
calling together this week, the party’s “ peace campaign” 
will be utterly discredited among all but cranks and fanatics. 

The United Nations, if its information officers can 
work as fast as that, should prepare and ask member govern- 
ments to print and publish the authentic version of what 
happened in Korea, of what was said in the Security 
Council. With it they should publish the principal state- 
ments of Soviet and satellite organs of opinion, so that 
people in the free nations can learn from an authoritative 
source just how facts are twisted and language perverted. 
This fifth column rehearsal must not be allowed to have any 
measure of success. 


x * * 


The Charter in Action 


The Security Council, put to the test over Korea, has 
this week worked as it was designed to work. After years 
of service chiefly as a platform, it has risen to 
an emergency and started to apply Chapter VII of the Charter 
—the vital chapter on “ action with respect to threats to the 


. 
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peace, breaches of the peace and acts of aggression.” This is 
the sanctions chapter; but the Council has no previous 
experience of applying sanctions, other than those of publicity 
and remonstrance, 

In applying the military sanctions article, which is Article 
42, the Security Council is faced with the fact that this 
article cannot stand alone. It depends, for proper working, 
on the four or five articles that follow it and give, in vague 
outline, the machinery for carrying out joint military action. 
Two aspects of this are especially important: one (described 
in Articles 43 and 45) is the “special agreement ” between 
each state member and the Council, laying down the size and 
nature of the forces it shall contribute. The other (described 
in Articles 46 and 47) is the Military Staff Committee of the 
Big Five, which should plan the use to be made of the forces 
in question. This body has reappeared, but it is not yet 
clear what it intends to do. 


If the American forces, in their task of stopping the 
aggressor in Korea, are to receive help in the name of the 
Charter, the Military Staff Committee must be resurrected 
from the morass into which it disappeared in 1948. It had 
done some work before it foundered. In a report dated 
April 30, 1947, it had produced forty-one “ general prin- 
ciples governing the organisation of the armed forces made 
available to the Security Council ” on which, broadly speak- 
ing, its British, American, French and Chinese members were 
agreed. The Russians, however, differed on sixteen key 
principles, insisting that each Great Power should make an 
equal contribution of each kind of force and that no national 
contingents should be stationed at bases outside their own 
country. 


Given this measure of disagreement, the committee not 
unnaturally failed to get down to estimates of overall 
strengths or of sizes of contingents. But in Chapter X of 
its 41 principles, which dealt with “ strategic direction and 
command of armed forces,” it laid down—unanimously for 
once—some rules which may become relevant now. It pro- 
vided that control (autorité) of the forces should lie with the 
Security Council when they were being used in its name ; 
that responsibility should lie with the military staff com- 
mittee for their “ strategic direction” ; and that an overall 
commander or commanders should be appointed by the 
Security Council. 


* * * 


The TUC Gives Up 


The TUC has finally abandoned the attempt, not 
merely to hold the wages position, but to formulate any kind 
of workable wages policy. The effect of the statement by 
its general council, issued on Wednesday, which recognised 
that the “ more rigorous restraint” adopted by a narrow 
margin at the executives’ conference in January can no longer 
be upheld, can only be to stimulate a fresh round of wage 
demands. No other course could reasonably have been 
expected in face of the growing pressure from almost every 
union in the country and the present atmosphere of economic 
relaxation. But apart from appealing to the “ good sense and 
reasonableness” of individual unions, it clearly shows its 
impotence to impose any leadership upon them. 


It is a pity that the general council could not have taken 
the opportunity afforded by the relaxation of wage restraint 
to work out some alternative positive policy. The proposal 
for a central wages advisory body has now been definitely 
ruled out and instead the council merely hopes that the 
unions will consult it before handing on their claims. This 
will undoubtedly turn out to be no more than a pious hope. 
There is already considerable opposition within the general 
council itself to any expansion of a centralising influence, and 
it is difficult to imagine powerful groups like the miners and 
tailwaymen seeking the advice of their colleagues in some 
other industry before formulating wage claims. Even if they 
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did it is doubtful whethe~ the TUC would have the courage 
to refuse its support to tae demands of a union. 


The only encouraging fact about the labour position is 
the overwhelming vote against strike action recorded by 
those engineering unions which have so far announced the 
result of their ballot on strike or arbitration. The Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union showed a majority of nearly 
three to one in favour of arbitration, thus definitely ensuring 
a majority throughout the whole Confederation of Ship- 
building and Engineering Unions. Since it was the AEU 
which originally forced the ballot on a reluctant Confedera- 
tion, their vote will be a blow to the left wing and Communist 
elements which have been conducting a strong campaign for 
a strike vote in the workshops. 


® _ * * 


“ Working Document” for Coal and Steel 


A summary of the “ working document ” submitted to 
the six nations at work on the Schuman plan has now been 
published. It is a rather curious composition, since there 
seems no precise reason why its political and economic 
clauses should appear in the same scheme. Politically, it 
appears, the aim is frankly federal and the common assembly, 
which will be chosen from the deputies of the par- 
ticipating parliaments and will receive the reports of the high 
authority, is to be an embryo federal legislature. The 
economic proposals, however, seem perfectly compatible with 
some form of inter-governmental agreement to cede to the 
high authority the necessary powers. It is on these that the 
British Government will presumably concentrate. 


Hitherto there have been, broadly speaking, only three 
alternatives before Britain in deciding the size, price and 
efficiency of its coal and steel industries. The first has been 
to permit foreign competition, the second to try to enclose 
both industries within a closed national system, the third to 
regulate them by private treaty, in other words, by way of 
cartel. The first—free foreign competition—was tried in 
the twenties in the case of coal, with devastating results. 
The second is clearly impossible once the postwar boom 
passes. The third has been adopted by certain sections of 
the steel industry in the past with consequences not always 
beneficial to the consumer. The interest of the French 
“ working document,” sponsored by M. Monnet, is that it 
attempts to work out a fourth possibility. 


The essence of it is that, while a free market should be 
established for the coal and steel of western Europe and the 
working of the price mechanism restored, the participating 
nations should work together to modernise and re-equip the 
industries on the lines of maximum efficiency, raise the lower 
standards of wages to avoid “ unfair competition,” co-operate 
in expanding to the utmost the markets for their products 
and provide compensation over a limited period for enter- 
prises thrust out by competitive pressure. The instrument 
of this policy would be the high authority whose main powers 
would be financial and supervisory. For instance, it would 
draw up plans of modernisation and re-equipment, it would 
provide where necessary finance for re-equipment and expan- 
sion, paying interest on its borrowings out of levies on coal 
and steel; it would supervise prices, eliminating double 
pricing systems, and would oversee the equalisation of wages. 


The nearest analogy to the high authority which occurred 
to M. Monnet was his own planning authority in France, but 
the comparison is hardly exact. It is, of course, difficult to 
imagine in advance how such powers would in fact be 
exercised, but in their impact upon individual industries they 
would certainly be less harsh than the workings of unchecked 
competition and less anti-social than the protectionism of the 
cartel. If the British Government and British industry 
dislike the sound of these projects, they should remind them- 
selves that, in one form or another the tide of competition 
will return. The methods of King Canute are no answer 
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for a vulnerable trading nation. The Monnet proposals may 
well be the best compromise possible between out-and-out 
competition and stultifying autarky. 


* * * 


Deputies for the Atlantic Council 


When the twelve Foreign Ministers of the Atlantic 
Council finished their deliberations two months ago, it was 
widely believed that their most important decisions con- 
cerned the pooling of the defence forces in the Atlantic 
area and the establishment of a permanent body to oversee 
the building up and organisation of the new joint military 
effort. The Ministers agreed that the implementation of the 
Treaty was constantly bringing up issues of major import- 
ance, and that they could hardly be shelved until the time 
for another of the necessarily infrequent meetings of all 
twelve Foreign Ministers came round again. It was, there- 
fore, agreed that each government should appoint a deputy 
to represent its Foreign Secretary on the Atlantic Council, 
which would remain in almost continuous session in 
London, to give effective guidance and stimulus to the work 
of the military experts, and to consider the questions of 
political and economic policy which the effort of military 
unification would be certain to entail. . 


The forecast was made at the time that these deputies 
would be men of commanding position and international 
reputation ; as a result the Council would become an increas- 
ingly effective centre of authority in the Atlantic community. 
It is no disrespect to the deputies now appointed by the 
American and British governments to remark that the council 
seems now designed to fulfil a more modest role. Mr Charles 
Spofford, the American deputy, had a distinguished record 
in the war and played a decisive part in the development 
of Anglo-American co-operation in the Mediterranean and 
in Italy. He has not, however, occupied any international 
position since that time. The choice of Sir Frederick Hoyer- 
Miller, with his experience of Washington, as British deputy 
is a sound routine appointment. But neither man has the 
influence and weight, of, say, a General Eisenhower or a 
General Robertson. It is to be hoped that this much-delayed 
decision does not mean that the Americans have changed 
their minds about the need to let London take over some 
of the work hitherto concentrated in the Pentagon. 


* * * 


The Unmentionable Weapon 


It may be shocking to talk of using the atomic bomb, 
or the threat of atomic bombing, to check aggression—which 
is also shocking. But it is more honest to talk about it than 
to accept silently and thoughtlessly a state of affairs in which 
the security of western Europe depends in fact on American 
superiority in this weapon. A suggestion made in the House 
of Commons on Monday by a Conservative member, Mr P. 
Roberts, that the atomic bomb might be used on the advice 
of the United Nations to stop the fighting in Korea evoked 
protests from members on both sides of the House ; and later 
the Conservative Party issued a statement to the effect that 
it disowned Mr Roberts’s question. 


Mr Roberts had the courage to put—it is true, somewhat 
crudely and at a dangerous moment—a question which cannot 
just be silenced by growls of moral indignation. Indeed, 
there are two questions. First, do members of Parliament 
realise that the only sure method now available of countering 
immediately a Blitzkrieg aimed at Germany or the Middle 
East is the threat or the fact of atomic bombing ? Second, 
when and how precisely do those who protested on Monday 
propose that the decision for or against its use shall be 
taken ? In fact, the decision lies entirely with the President 
of the United States ; and those who are content that the 
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presence of small American forces in Germany should be 
accepted as the best deterrent to Soviet aggression are, in 
fact, relying on the power of atomic weapons without taking 
any responsibility for their use. 


It is time that the dilemma should be frankly faced. If, 
as the Communist peace campaign demands, the use of the 
atomic bomb were banned by international agreement, the 
Americans and their allies would sacrifice with a stroke of 
the pen their margin of military advantage over the Com- 
munist camp. Those who oppose in any circumstances the 
use of this weapon, even to stop full-scale war, should say 
whether they are ready to support such effort and expenditure 
on defence by the Atlantic Pact government as would make 
it safe to consider negotiating with the Soviet Government 
such a ban? If not, how do they propose to provide the 


kind of forces that can act quickly and decisively against an 
aggressor ? 


* x * 


Liberty of the Subject 


A strong contrast was shown this week in the atntude 
of various members of the Government towards the liberty 
of the individual. In the House of Commons, in standing 
committee on the Maintenance Orders Bill, the Home 
Secretary stated in no uncertain terms his hope that identity 
cards are only temporary. 

The national register and the identity card are quite alien 
to the English way of life. Anything which suggests that 
the committee or the House thinks that the National Regis- 
tration Act should be a permanent part of our legislation is 
to be deeply deplored. 

This statement is to be welcomed as strongly as the 
Government’s attitude in the House of Lords towards the 
Liberal party’s Liberties of the Subject Bill is to be regretted. 
This week's debate on it was, it should be emphasised, a 
second reading debate. Therefore, one might have expected 
the Government spokesmen to have discussed the bill more 
in terms of general principle than in detailed criticism of its 
clauses. But the main part of the Lord Chancellor’s speech 
was devoted to just this detailed criticism, which would more 
properly have been given at the committee stage. Some of 
the clauses are possibly unnecessary or impracticable, but 
that does not justify Lord Jowitt’s assertion that the effect of 
the bill would be to decrease, not increase, the sum total of 
liberty. Nor is it any answer to the supporters of the bill 
to declare, as in brief Lord Hall declared, that the Labour 
Government, by providing freedom from want, has done 
more for individual liberties than any other party. 


It is possible that the Lord Chancellor had right on his side 
in criticising the clauses which deal with the control of Parlia- 
ment over delegated legislation. Where he missed his oppor- 
tunity was in not his views on how the machinery 
of government can be prevented from ri roughshod over 
individuals. According to him, the true safeguards for indi- 
vidual liberties are a strong parliament, an independent 
judiciary and making the law more readily available to the 

people—though later he deprecated an increase in liti 
None of these safeguards, however, are of any value i there 
are laws on the statute book which restrict the’ freedom of the 
citizen unnecessarily, or which set the servants of the govern- 
ment above the law. It is curious that the present ern- 
ment should find so many ingenious reasons for defending 


unnecessary and unpopular defects in the legal armour of 
the citizen. 


™ * * 
A Land Flowing with Milk... 


For a highly perishable commodity like milk the 


is particularly 


fme—on a national scale as well as in domestic larder. 
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The. success af the dedeoements, wn: autanan aeleing Sab" 
warm wet spring led to a record output last 
strained the manufacturers’ capacity to absorb the surplus 
from the fresh milk market. Total has overtaken 
consumption at about 46 per cent above the prewar level and 
at a cost of about £63 million a year in subsidies. 


like cream and chocolate. The guanity wed for mane 


facture averaged last year a little over half the prewar 
figure ; of this nearly half goes to make tinned and dried 
milk and baby foods which to some extent are used 


as alternatives to fresh milk. The biggest potential 
manufacture, cream, butter, farmhouse cheese, uses 
are discouraged as extravagances Fresh milk consumption is 
now over 70 per cent a5ove prewar levels ; in spite of free 
and cheap milk schemes, consumption at the full price is 
itself up by some 50 per cent since 1939. But ever since 


ee 


Mri_x CoNsUMPTION 
(Monthly Averages in Million Gallons) 


1939 1950 

Fresh Milk :-— 
PE UTS. occ bop cc vnces cunnges 69-9 107-0 
SHC PI kn Shas vaccine 2-1 4-4 
National milk scheme ......... 16-0 
a 72-0 127-4 
Manufactured ... . i... csc cccesscccc 3%-°3 3-9 
TOCM tisk dei dae Cec dcadeddsiske -3 158-3 


—_— 
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last January when the public failed to take up its ration of 
three pints a week, demand for milk has refused to rise 
further at present prices. 

In part this recurrent summer surplus of milk on the 
market is bound up with the whole dubious policy of paying 
a heavy subsidy to produce milk which the public does not 
want even when sold below the commercial price. But 
even within the framework of this policy the problem of 
seasonal fluctuation remains and is not tackled. It is true 
that there are difficulties in manipulating demand to accom- 
modate it to the obstinate ways of nature, and if the price 
mechanism were to be used it would have to be used sharply 
to have any useful seasonal effect, either on consumers or 
manufacturers. But although the milk industry is, by its 
nature, one of the most difficult to plan successfully, that is 
all the more reason every tool in the planner’s armoury 
should be used to get the maximum value out of the present 
heavy subsidy. 


* * a 


M. Queuille Tries Again 


ture of i inconvenient It bordered 
on the disastrous when, on Sunday, the news of the invasion 
ice ate ee The smallness of the 
issues which the disintegration of M. Bidault’s 
sunplat i the cong ed only underlined the to which 
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The principal cause of M. Bidault’s failure to secure a 
majority on vote of confidence was the refusal of the 
Socialists—who, though out of the government, form a solid 
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budgetary deficit in order to satisfy them. But the actual 
members of the coalition government also had _ their 


© grievances, The Radicals and the MRP were at logger- 


heads over the issue of electoral reform, the MRP uphold- 


| ing, the Radicals attacking, proportional representation. The 


question of state subsidies to church schools was another 
point of conflict. M. Bidault himself no longer commanded 
much strong personal loyalty. All in all, the coalition must 
be said not so much to have fallen as simply to have come 
apart. 


Fortunately for France, the Korean crisis has had a stiffen- 
ing effect. M. Queuille has been accepted as prime minister 
and the Socialists, the chief executioners of third force 
cabinets, are reported to be ready to rejoin the coalition they 
left in February. The issue of civil service wages will 
probably be the subject of a compromise agreement. Elec- 
toral reform is to be shelved. France seems sure of a govern- 
ment at least until after the holidays. And, in a country 
where only the provisional survives, M. Queuille’s staying 
power combined with the uncertainty of his tenure of office 
offer some hopes of stability. 


x * * 


Persia’s New . Broom 


It is best to make no secret of the fact that Persia comes 
high up on the Kremlin’s list of spots in Asia that are being 
softened up—next, perhaps, to Korea and Indo-China. 
Throughout the spring, powerful Soviet apparatus has been 
jamming Teheran radio. Broadcasts designed to sow dis- 
content among north Persian inhabitants—Azerbaijanis and 
Kurds—have been made from Erivan and Baku. Since mid- 
May Moscow has been delivering notes in Teheran—per- 
emptory, though no more peremptory than previous com- 
plaints—about Persia’s employment of American firms for 
oil prospection and exploratory drilling in the north. Inside 
Persia, the Tudeh (o1 “Mass ”’) party has been getting addi- 
tional help from abroad, but it has also had the local stimulus 
provided by the inability of successive governments to get on 
with the reforms they proclaim. Slowly, radical minds have 
been forced to begin thinking that a Tudeh victory—even 
at the price of Soviet domination—may be the only route 
to economic and social improvement. Simultaneously, there 
has seemed to set in among all Persia’s professional politi- 
cians a total collapse of morale that is most propitious from 
the Soviet standpoint. 


The government of one such politician, Ali Mansur, has 
now fallen after a Jamentable exhibition of the prevailing 
nervousness, of giving in to a noisy opposition in order to 
avoid trouble, and of returning placatory and not quite 
accurate answers to Moscow. 


The new premier, General Ali Razmara, is of a different 
stamp. He has been an excellent chief of staff, has drive, 
and is a proven administrator. But he is anxious to proclaim 
that he is not a Zaim, that is, not a would-be dictator or the 
precursor of a series of army coups. For some weeks the 
Shah, exasperated with Ali Mansur’s shilly-shallying, has 
been anxious to get on with the Seven Year Plan and the 
new Anglo-Iranian oil agreement by putting in someone 
stronger. His nominee is now in power. 


The new cabinet consists almost entirely of new brooms 
who are experts—a general at the war ministry, a doctor for 
health, an ex-member of the International Bank for 
finance. If General Razmara, with the Shah at his back, gets 
a vote of confidence, he will carry out his proclaimed inten- 
tion to increase provincial autonomy. If the Majlis refuses 
this vote, Persia is in for a fresh set of its interminable elec- 
tions. That will take time when there is none to spare. It 
remains to be seen whether the Razmara cabinet can simul- 
taneously produce some of the reforms that will take the 
arguments—many of them valid—out of Tudeh’s mouth. 





il 
Historic Houses 


The report of the Committee appointed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to consider ways of preserving 
houses of outstanding historical and architectural interest is 
a most compelling document, the more so since it is written 
with the admirable lucidity associated with the name of its 
chairman, Sir Ernest Gowers. It starts, and rightly so, from 
the premise that “the English country house is the greatest 
contribution made by England to the visual arts”; the 
question is not whether the finest of the great mansions and 
their contents should be preserved, but how it can be done, 
when social and economic conditions are making it pro- 
gressively impossible for their owners to find the necessary 
sums out of taxed incomes for essential maintenance. After 
examining the possible alternative use to which the great 
houses can be put, schools, colleges and offices, it concludes 
that conversion provides only a very limited solution. The 
report begins by laying bare an extraordinary jumble of over- 
lapping regulations and authorities concerned with the pre- 
servation of historic monuments. It concludes that the exist- 
ing machinery is absurd and inadequate since, despite an 
impressive array of official powers, the delay in putting them 
into practice is too great ; that there is no adequate power for 
preserving inhabited houses of historic interest ; that apart 
from the work of the National Trust there is no way of pre- 
serving the contents of famous houses, and finally that there 
is no effective safeguard against the vandalism of other 
government departments. 

To remedy the situation the committee recommends that 
a new statutory body should be created for England and 
Wales and one in Scotland called the Historic Buildings 
Council, responsible to the Chancellor. This body would 
become the central body for advising government 
departments, planning authorities and owners on ali matters 
relating to historic buildings and their contents. The Minis- 
try of Works would cease to concern itself with houses, 
leaving the field to the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning under the guidance of the Councils. The Councils 
would become the sole authorities for compiling registers 
of houses worthy of preservation and also of the contents 
essential to preserve their character. 

The further recommendations for the relief of private 
owners from taxation will prove much more contentious. The 
committee reached the conclusion that the best persons 
to be entrusted with the guardianship of an historic house 
is the family which owns it. In view of the soullessness of 
historic houses once they pass, as in the case of the French 
chateaux, into the hands of an official body, this conclusion 
has undoubtedly much force on its side. To effect this the 
committee recommend that owner-occupiers of houses desig- 
nated as historic should be entitled to relief from income tax 
and surtax in respect of approved expenditure on repairs to 
and maintenance of the house, and its contents, and of relief 
from death duties on the property so long as it is not sold. 
There are many people—not necessarily Socialists—in whose 
gorge these proposals will stick since they involve the re- 
creation of privilege based not solely on a current contribu- 
tion to society, but deriving also on the accident of possessing 
a beautiful house or in other words on the contribution of an 
ancestor. But it is impossible to satisfy the public’s growing 
demand to have access to the grace and beauty of the past and 
at the same time continually to undermine the position of the 

tdians of these assets. To judge from a reply by the 
cellor in the House of Commons this week the Govern- 
ment will sit on the report until they have resolved the 
dilemma, or until they can hand the problem over to a 
Conservative government. 


*x x * 


Traveller’s Tales 

The latest bulletin issued by the British Travel and 
Holiday Association provides a great deal of information. The 
number of European tourists declined from roughly 332,000 





1° 

in 1948 to 315,000 in 1949. But this was amply compensated 
by the rise in the number of American and Commonwealth 
visitors so that the total figures showed a net increase of 
§0,000 tourists during 1949. The rumour which was widely 
current among travellers that most Americans were spending 
only a few days in England en route to the fleshpots of the 
Continent seems disproved by the fact that the official transit 
figures rose by only 20 per cent in 1949, an increase which 
will presumably not be repeated as the standards of food 
and amenity in Britain come to be discounted against the 
level of prices on the Continent. Whether the number of 
tourists from western Europe can be increased above its 
present level is more doubtful, although the liberalisation 
of their sterling tourist allowances by France, Denmark and 
Sweden should make the trade more valuable. 


The Bulletin contains news of progress and adaptation in 
the tourist industry which sounds extremely encouraging ; 
but there is one paragraph which cannot fail to strike a chill 
to the heart of both the foreign tourist and the provincial 
with business in London: 


Under present conditions there és likely to be a shortage 
of hotel and boarding house accommodation in 1950 for up 
to 1,500 Overseas Visitors at any time during July and August. 
... Accommodation for British visitors in the capital is also 
likely to fall short of the demand by some 2,000 beds at any 
one time. 


It looks like either Claridges or the crypt of St. Martins, 
according to the expense account of the visitor. The Associa- 
tion is also much concerned with finding the necessary 
accommodation for visitors to the 1951 Festival, but it is 
possible that the pressure may not be as great as is feared. 
There is apparently a widespread rumour in the United 
States that 1951 is the year not to see Britain, in the same 
way that 1950 has been regarded by many people as the year 
in which to avoid Rome. If there is no foundation in this 
idea, the Association and the air and sea companies had 
better adapt their propaganda in order to scotch it. 


* * * 


Prague Looks to Peking 


The Czech Government’s recent announcement that 
it had decided to revise some of the most important produc- 
tion targets in its plan for 1950 does not indicate any drastic 
change of policy. It rather confirms and accentuates the 
chief principle on which the new five-year plan is based— 
that Czechoslovakia must concentrate on developing its 
mines, power plants, foundries and heavy engineering works 
at the expense of the shoe, glass and textile factories that 
have been the mainstay of its economy in the past. In the 
revised plan the output of the heavy industries is to be 
increased by nearly 17 per cent over the level of 1949. The 
light industries, on the other hand, are to turn over as much 
as possible to producing useful technical equipment instead 


of the “superfluous consumer goods for which there is no 
demand.” 


The changes in the plan are said to be due to the successes 
so far achieved, which have revealed the possibilities for a still 
more rapid transformation and development of the Czech 
economy. It would probably be nearer the truth to say that 
higher targets have been set in an effort to spur on production 
in those branches of industry that have not been giving too 
good an account of themselves. In particular, the produc- 
tion target fer heavy engineering for the first quarter of this 
year was only fulfilled by 98.7 per cent and, after a sudden 
spurt in April, fell back to 97.2 per cent in May. Since 
the production figures given in the new plan are known to 
be based on a wider range of products than in the old one, it 
is reasonable to infer that they give a rather more realistic 
picture of the situation than the apparently highly successful 
figures that were given out last year. 


The idea that a few of the light industries (notably leather 
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and textiles) might enjoy a. simultaneous, although lesser, 
development alongside the heavy industries has, therefore, 
had to be dropped. Three months ago President Gottwald 
(whose name had been given as a mark of honour to the chief 
shoe producing centre at Zlin) felt it necessary to attack the 
favoured position which the shoe and textile industries had 
been enjoying perhaps because these and other light indus- 
tries were attracting too much manpower. The Government 
has for some time been concerned over the shortage of skilled 
labour and it has now taken the drastic step of directing a 
large proportion of the 15-year-olds now leaving school 
straight into the mines and heavy industries. 


All resources, in short, must now be concentrated on 
loosening the Czech economy’s long-standing ties with the 
west and on integrating it more closely with the Soviet and 
other satellite economies. This policy fits in with what must 
be supposed to be the Comecon plan for eastern Europe, 
and was probably rendered more palatable to the Czechs by 
the difficulty they have had in disposing profitably of their 
exports of consumer goods. The share of the Soviet Union 
and its satellites in Czechoslovakia’s trade increased from 14 
per cent in 1947 to 45 per cent in 1949 and is planned to 
increase still further this year. According to Dr Gregor, 
the Minister of Trade, the trade agreement signed with 
China a fortnight ago will, like the treaty signed with the 
Soviet Union earlier this year, guarantee Czechoslovakia 


important supplies of industrial raw materials which it used 
to obtain from the west. 


Outrage on the Queen 


IT is with regret and indignation that we record an insult- 
ing outrage on Her Majesty. As she was leaving 
Cambridge House on Thursday in her carriage, a person, 
who turns out to be a Mr. Pate, formerly a lieutenant in 
the 10th Hussars, struck her with a stick. He was 
instantly secured, and saved by the police from _ the 
summary chastisement the bystanders were eager to inflict 
on him. Whether he were drunk or mad, or in his sober 
senses, and resolved to obtain notoriety and a whipping, 
we know not ; the fool or madman is in the hands of the 
authorities, and will be dealt with as he deserves. It is 
more gratifying than to dwell on his crime, to notice 
that the dastardly outrage did but furnish another occa- 
sion for Her Majesty to display that courage and coolness 
for which she is eminently distinguished. As the blow 
reached her head, it deranged her bonnet, which Her 
Majesty, without taking otherwise the least notice of the 
assault or betraying the least symptom of being personally 
discomposed, immediately arranged, as if it had been 
put out of shape by accident, and the carriage passed on, 
while Her Majesty was greeted by the hearty cheers of 
all present, and the ruffian was conveyed to prison amidst 
execrations. In the evening, as if intentionally to quiet 
all alarm on her account, Her Majesty appeared at the 
Opera, and the enthusiastic reception she met with from 
the vast assembly must have amply atoned for the outrage 
of one unfortunate or wicked person. The whole audience 
rose simultaneously and demanded the National Anthem ; 
the opera was stopped, and, as if by magic, the entire 
operatic corps were on the stage, and “God Save the 
Queen ” was sung with the greatest enthusiasm. Such 
a reception from the refined part of the population must 
have been very gratifying to Her Majesty. We may even 
hope that she found in it a compensation for the attack. . . . 
It is not possible, by any human contrivance, wholly to 
guard against such attacks ; all that we can hope for is, 
that the motives for them may be extinguished by the 
evident attachment to the Queen, deservedly felt and dis- 
played by the vast majority of the nation. 


The Economist 


June 29, 1850 
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“Glad you like this sherry 
—it's South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some 
South African wine the other 
OMe ess 


I know. A good wine, but not 
of this quality. 


Precisely, but why the dif- 


ference ? 


Well, this is a truly representa- 
tive South African wine. You 
see, though the Cape has been 
for centuries one of the world’s 
finest wine countries, it couldn't 
compete in Britain with Eurepean 
countries until Empire wines got 
a duty preference twenty years 
ago. That bucked up the South 
African industry. 


But why haven’t we tasted such 
wines before ? 

Because really fine wines are 
achieved by selectivity, experi- 
ment and slow maturing. South 
Africa has done as much in 
twenty years with some wines as 
the Continent has in generations. 


Only certain wines, then ? 


So far. All are good, but not all 
are fine. The improvement is 
naturaliy progressive. 


Were South African wines well- 
known here before the prefer- 
ence twenty years ago ? 


Now you're delving into history. 
They used to be very popular, 
But in 1860 Mr. Gladstone 
removed the Colonial Preference 
and sent the South African wine 
industry into the wilderness. 


Is that likely to happen again ? 


I hope not. Imperial Preference 
has encouraged the South African 
wine growers to tremendous 
efforts. The British Government 
is not likely to lead such an 
important Empire Industry up 
the garden again. It wouldn't 
make sense. 


So we can look forward to 
several kinds of really fine wines 
from South Africa ? 


You certainly can, 
and very soon, too.’ 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 


your efficiency and should be a forceful part 
of the business of selling, whether it be sales 
or services. You will find this efficiency in 
Catesby Office Furnishings and we offer you 
ourfullexperienceand tradition ofservice. We 
invite your enquiries for a single item or com- 
plete new office to our Director of Contracts. 


Your enquiries for floor-coverings, and for any assistance are 
cordially invited. 


CATESBYS 


LIMITED 
64/67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON, W.1 


Our only address. Telephone: Museum 7777 
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Bure Navy Cut of 
Pre-War quality 


GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 
2 OZ. AIRTIGHT TIN 8/16 


1 OZ. FOILED PACKET 4/5 
Also ready rubbed 


MANUFACTURERS 


and GUARANTORS 
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THE SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES of | the 


WS. 


Organisation in this country which sell the 
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production of the Bowater paper and board 





mills, either in original or converted form, have 


been recorded, by entries made in the Trade 





Marks Register, as Registered Users of the mark. 


July 


Another harvest is a pleasant reminder of 





IN ADDITION to being used to identify goods 


the achievements of British farmers and of t manufactured by or for its registered pro- 


the nation’s dependence on a healthy and well- prietors, the mark will appear on the properties 


and equipment of the Bowater Organisation and 
balanced agriculture. A friendly association 


as an advertising symbol. 
with generations of farmers in all parts of 


England and Wales has earned the Midland 


Bank the confidence of many thousands of 
THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 
(registered proprietor of the trade mark for the home market) 


BOWATERS SALES COMPANY LIMITED 
(registered proprietor of the trade mark for export markets) 
9 PARK PLACE, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.I 


farmer customers. 








MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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Pensions—Public and 
Private 


Sir,—Your article in The Economist 
for June 3rd contains the following 

sentences referring to American pension 
schemes :—“ But even the provisions of 
the present social security. law are far 
from perfect,” and “ Should the pension 
_ of a man who has been earning $350 a 
month be more than that of one earning 
$250?” “The choice between a flat 
rate pension, and one adjusted to earn- 
| ing power, was firmly made in favour of 
_ the latter when the US system was estab- 
lished, in spite of the administrative 
difficulties entailed by keeping records.” 
_ This, of course, is the reverse of the 
British scheme. 


I use these quotations as a pretext for 
the advocacy of a pension scheme better 
_ designed than the present to serve the 
_ economic needs of this country. The 
—— is based upon a system similar 

“ postwar credit,” and it entails the 
lm of a compulsory pensions contri- 
bution, not in the form of a flat rate, but 
aS a percentage of net earnings, payable 
as a part of income tax contribution. 
Thus, the total retirement credit would 
be amassed similarly to postwar credit, 
and it would be exactly proportionate 
to the earning ability of the pensioner 
during his working lifetime. It would 
thus apply incentive. The total credit 
would be exchangeable for a post office 
annuity, and the annuity rate would 
automatically reflect the financial pros- 
perity of the country. 


Further, a national budget surplus 
would be distributed in the form of in- 
creased contribution credits, whereas a 
deficit would entail a diminished pro- 
portion of the income tax contribution 
being placed to retirement credit. To- 
gether, the two phases of the scheme 
would provide a_ self regulating 
mechanism to _ control inflationary 
tendencies. Yet more, every contributor 
would feel at long last that he was a 
shareholder in the firm of “ Great Britain, 
Unlimited.”—Yours faithfully, 


R. F. P. Waite 
38 Queen Square, Bristol. 


Frozen Fish 


S1r,—Fish as sold in Britain and else- 
where has a protein value equal to or in 
excess of meat, but suffers from one 
main defect. It is never fresh. The 
fish landed from trawlers operating in 
the North Sea has, on the average, been 
on ice §-12 days before it is sold to the 
public, and that from Iceland and the 
Arctic some 14 to 21 days. If fish could 
be sold to the public as fresh as it is 
when some six hours out of the water, 
its taste and quality would be so much 
improved that the public would be 
attracted and sales would increase. This 
is perfectly possible. It has been done 
with one experimental vessel that has 





been developing a new “ Quick Freez- 
ing ” process during the past three years. 

During and after the war the public 
were presented with frozen cod which 
was leathery, of bad flavour, and almost 
unsaleable. This was “sharp frozen.” 
Fish that is “ quick frozen ” immediately 
it is caught can be stored for several 
months at a low temperature and is 
undistinguishable after that time from 
fish eaten within a few hours of being 
caught. 

The line of attack, therefore, should 
be to equip all trawlers with quick 
freezing apparatus and low temperature 
storage holds. There is nothing to be 


‘gained from opposing this solution on 


the grounds that it involves building a 
new trawler fleet, because the crisis in 
the industry has arisen from the very 
reason that the existing trawler fleet is 
obsolete and does not pay. The problem 
is to keep down the price ; to recover 
the cost of quick freezing by reducing 
the cost of catching. This is solved, in 
the experiment in question, by using a 
Diesel-engined vessel as big as 2,500 
tons which can remain at sea for more 
than 50 days and do 30 days’ fishing 
(compared with the standard trawler’s 
8 days’ fishing in 31 days) and so reduce 
costs. 

A Government loan scheme to 
sponsor development on these lines, and 
to brand the product, would represent 
a constructive programme for meeting 
the present situation —Yours faithfully, 

DENNIS BuRNEY 

2 Chesham Place, S.W.1 


Brigades on the Farm 


Sir,—Your article “Brigades on the 
Farm,” in the issue of May 27th, was of 
great interest to me. The facts which 
it gives are the more important as they 
probably apply with small differences to 
the Polish, Hungarian, Rumanian, and 


Czechoslovak systems of collective 
farming. 
I think your correspondent was 


slightly misled when he wrote that “in 
some countries—Czechoslovakia, Poland 
and Hungary—the drive is not as rapid 
or as ruthless as in Rumania and Bul- 


Letters to the Editor 
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garia.” The Rumanian report says 
{ 

Year Country Kolkhoses | 
1948, Dec. .. Bulgaria* 714 
1949, Dec. .. a | 1,605 
1949, Jan. .. Hungaryt 90 
1950, Jan. .. ” 1,520 
1950, April .. ws 1,800 
1950, Jan. Czechoslovakiaft 2,412 
1948, Dec. .. Jugoslavia § 1,318 
1949, Dec. .. 9 6,492 





| 
= 


* Out of the speech of Minister of Agteaituee 1 Traikov. 


that in the first three months of 195¢ 
the number of kolkhoses increased by 
118 per cent. But comparing these 
figures with the basic figures, we see 
that up to January 1, 1950, there were 
103 kolkhoses in Rumania and that 
since the first quarter this number has 
reached 120. The Soviet agrarian 
system follows two lines: kolkhosisation 
and sovkhosisation, the latter implying 
that the estate in question becomes State 
property. In Rumania, during the 
night of the 1st of March, 1949, armed 
militiamen gathered in all landowners of 
Ico acres and over, numbering about 
37,000 men. Their land became State 
property “sovkhoses.” In Poland, too, 
there are only 170 kolkhoses, while the 
rest of the land has become State pro- 
perty. In both these countries there 
are about 10,000 members of kolkhoses. 
The situation in Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia is en- 
tirely different. 


The tempo of kolkhosisation has had 
to be slowed down in all countries. In 
Hungary, “ Szabad Nép ” (Free People), 
the paper of the Communist Party, in 
its issue of March 28, 1950, contains a 
very enlightening article about the in- 
efficiency of, and opposition to, the 
“voluntary offer of land” system which 
has been adopted in that country. 
Kolkhos-farming not only raises violent 
opposition amongst the peasants, but is 
also very costly. In Hungary, for 
instance, every acre attached to a 
kolkhos receives a yearly subsidy of 
1,000 Forints, ic., the value of 18 
quintals of wheat. As long as kulaks 
still existed, this money was raised by 
progressive, taxation of the well-to-do 
peasants, but now that the kulaks are 
mostly liquidated, no money can be 
squeezed out of them. And now that 
we hear that in Rumania, one of the 
richest agricultural countries, food is 
still rationed and that in the other 
agrarian country, Hungary, which used 
to live mainly off its wheat export, 
people stand in queues for food, we are 
bound to conclude that something has 
gone wrong with the importation of the 
Soviet agrarian system into countries of 
Eastern Europe.—Yours faithfully, 


Dezsé ALBRECHT 
6 rue Vavin, Paris. 





| “t Per Cent. 
Members Surface | of Arable 
hed ae an ok 
49,000 families | 2,400,000 décares | 
47,191 __—s,, 5,408,000 __,, | 12% 
1,500 members a | 
46,000 ,, | 350,000acres | 3-5% 
50,000 - | 400,000 _ sé, | 4-0% 
110,000, 450,000 se eet 5—6% 
| 
60,156 families | 323,984 hectares 
329,849 ,, | 





’ ’ ” ° 





t “ Taérsadalmi Szemle,” official review of the Communist Party, Budapest, February, 1950. 
t Out of the speech of the Secretary of the Communist Party, Slansky. 
§ Out of the budget speech ef Minister of Agriculture Todorovici. 
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Books and Publications 


Capitalism on the Offensive 


Modern Capitalism and Economic Progress. By Thomas Wilson. 


274 pages. 12s. éd. 


Making Capitalism Work. By Dexter Merriam Keezer and Associates. 


316 pages. 308. or $3.50. 

Both of these books are essays m 
radical] capitalism. Their common 
siarting point is the conviction that only 
capitalism provides rapid economic pro- 
gress without the surrender of personal 
hberty, and their common objective is 
t© preserve and improve the working of 
the capitalist system. The similarity ex- 
tends to matters of detail: both are 
concerned over the effects of growing 
taxation on the supply of risk-<apital ; 
both rely heavily on Keynesian measures 
for combating depressions; and both 
are haunted by the spectre of Com- 
munism. Within this common frame- 
work there are wide differences of 
approach, differences arising partly from 
the contrasting personalities of the 
authors and partly from the differing 
environments in which they write ; but 
in neither case is the style of presenta- 
tion calculated to win converts to the 
radical capitalist faith. 

Mr Wilson, like Professors Schumpe- 
ter and McCord Wright before him, 
comes to the defence of capitalism from 
a previous (and authoritative) study of 
economic fluctuations; but his book 
jacks their characteristic sociological and 
philosophical breadth. Essentially, it is 
an economic attack on socialism as cur- 
rently practised in Britain. Socialism 
is defined as state ownership and control 
coupled with physical planning, and Mr 
Wilson’s attack falls into two sections. 
In the first, he demonstrates the pro- 
gressiveness of capitalism and the cum- 
bersomeness and inefficiency of physical 
planning, thus disposing of the “ socialist 


. myth” that nationalisation and pervasive 


planning are necessary for economic 
progress. In the second, he diagnoses 
the chief current problems of the British 
economy—inequality of income and 
capital, inefficiency and monopoly, infia- 
tion, unemployment, and the balance of 
payments—in order to argue the 
irrelevancy of the socialist solution and 
to advance his own remedies. His ideal 
is a property-owning democracy, and 
he is nothing if not radical in proposing 
methods of achieving it, as is witnessed 
by his suggestion for an annual capital 
levy as a means of correcting inequali- 
ties of wealth. 


Throughout the book Mr Wilson’s 
logic is incisive and convincing, and his 
use of statistics is facile to the point of 
glibness. Unfortunately his method of 


. writing is beautifully calculated to de- 


tract from the merits of his argument. 
Opposing views are treated with intel- 
lectual arrogance and contempt, and 
their upholders depicted as misguided 
feols, meurotics, or would-be com- 
missars ; Russian Communism is con- 
tinually referred to as a horrible ex- 


Macmillan. 


McGraw-Hill. 


ample, whether relevant or not ; and at 
every stage the British Labour Party is 
belittled and the Conservative Party 
acclaimed as the model of right thinking. 

If Mr Wilson sacrifices his academic 
reputation in order to score political 
points, Mr Keezer and his associates of 
the Economics Department of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company degrade 
a commendable endeavour by turning it 
into a plan for a public-relations cam- 
paign. Faced with the remote threat 
rather than the present reality of 
socialism, they set themselves the more 
modest task of devising the institutional 
reforms necessary to “ give capitalism a 
future.” In pursuit of this objective, 
they make many sensible and practical 
suggestions for encouraging the flow of 
risk capital, preserving economic incen- 
uves, providing reasonable social 
security, ensuring economic stability, 
rebuilding the world economy, enforcing 
“ competition, the lifeblood of 
Capitalism,” and conserving natural 
resources. But when they come to 
“the companionship of capitalism and 
American ideals,” «he hidden hand 
comes out of the velvet glove. A 
“broad popular appreciation” of this 
companionship must be created and the 
hostility of academics and artists must 
be overcome by “education” in the 
philosophy and merits of business. The 
implications are disturbing. 

Both these books are a reminder that 
there is a great deal to be said for 
capitalism ; but neither book raises the 
question whether much can be gained at 
this stage by saying it. Both books agree 
that capitalism can only be restored by 
much positive action: but can public 
opinion be persuaded to take this 
action? It seems unlikely that faith 
once lost can be renewed by polemical 
logic or propagandist “ education.” 


Practice and Mystique 


Local Government and the Colonies. 
A Report to the Fabian Colonial 
Bureau. Edited by Rita Hinden. Allen 
and Unwin. 255 pages. 16s. 


This report deals with a subject of 
exceptional topical interest in the 
colonies. “Local Government” has 
indeed almost taken the place of 
“Native Administration” in most 
African colonies as the chief pre- 
occupation of administrative officers. 
This is due largely to the rapid growth 
in size and com of urban and 
industrial centres which raises problems 
of local administration similar to those 
found in any English town and totally 





different from those of the rural areas 
The problems of public health, educa- 
uon, twansport and communications, 
commerce and industry, crime, housing, 
which arise im Nairobi or Accra 
simply cannot be dealt with by Native 
Authorities based on tribal organisation. 
But in addition to sound practical 
reasons for this zeal to plant local govern- 
ment institutions modelled on those of 
England in the colonies there is also. an 
element of mystique. It is the belief 
that there is no “ better training for the 
art of self-government than participation 
in local administration,” as a former 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
quoted with approval by Dr Hinden, 
put it. Relevantly and irrelevantly this 
belief, and the claim that it is justified 
by British experience, appear in almost 
every chapter of this book. The con- 
fusions of aims and methods it gives 
rise to are also echoed in this book. It is 
not just Fabian automatism which leads 
to the assertion that “ the vicious circle 
of poor health, low productivity, low 
wages ...” can be broken by “loca! 
bodies in touch with local needs”; for 
Dr Hinden has obviously done a con- 
scientious job of adding together the 
facts and opinions collected from many 
persons both here and in the colonies. 


The book begins with a short and 
somewhat tepid statement of the political 
philosophy of local government. Then 
follows a useful chapter outlining the 
history of local government in Engiand, 
emphasising the fact that our present 
system is of recent growth, and drawing 
attention to the increasing part played 
by the central government in local 
administration. The next eight chapters 
give, in succession, summaries of the 
history and present arrangements of 
local government in seven colonies and 
in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. In each 
case the structure and functions of loca! 
government bodies in both urban and 
rural areas, their finances, the electoral 
arrangements, arid recent official 
measures to improve and develop them 
are discussed. The last part of the book 
reviews the facts presented in the des- 
criptive chapters and discusses the 
common problems arising out of them. 
The descriptive chapters bring out the 
great variety of local government 
institutions found in the colonies. The 
final review, though superficial and in- 
conclusive, states the significant problems 
clearly. These range from the notorious 
apathy and often corruption of local 
electorates to the fundamental problem 
of the African colonies, that of the rela- 
tionship between national. tribal and 
municipal governmental institutions. 
Here Dr Hinden misses a chance of 
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_The Last Days of Hitler. 





_ future. 
_ that his plan will have no success, 


_ ethics. 
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Hitler’s Ashes 
By H. R, 
Second Edition, 
283 pages. 15s. 
In this new edition of his well-known 


Trevor-Roper, 
Macmillan. 


book, Mr Trevor-Roper has added to his 
original text (which remains virtually 
» unchanged) a lengthy introduction in 
_ which he discusses various points which 
» remain controversial. 
| which may still have practical impor- 
_ tance in view of current signs of the 
_ growth of a Hitler cult in Germany, is 
_ the question of the disposal of the ashes 


One of these, 


of Hitler and Eva Braun. One of Mr 
Trevor-Roper’s critics made the experi- 


_ ment of trying to burn the body of a 


pig with forty gallons of petrol—one 


' wonders how in postwar Britain he was 
_ able to get either the pig or the petrol— 


and concluded that there must have 
been remains from the cremation in the 
garden of the Berlin Chancellery. Mr 


_ Trevor-Roper agrees and in the new 
| edition takes more seriously than he 
_ did in his original account the allega- 


tion that the ashes were collected in a 
box and given to Axmann, who 
succeeded Baldur von Schirach as head 
of the Hitler Youth. Axmann was one 


| of those who succeeded in escaping from 


Berlin after Hitler’s death ; he went to 
Bavaria and was not arrested until 


_ December of 1945. If he had the ashes, 


he had plenty of time to conceal them, 


_ and the possibility remains that they are 


kept hidden somewhere in Germany by 
an underground Hitler Youth group. 
Mr Trevor-Roper’s story makes it clear 


' that Goebbels deliberately persuaded 


Hitler to remain in Berlin and to die by 
his own hand in order that he might 
thus create a myth for Germans of the 
It is still too early to be sure 


Righteous Prosperity 


_ The Quakers in Science and Industry. 


By A. Raistrick, 
361 pages, 21s, 
Barclay and Perkins, Stewarts and 


The Bannisdale Press, 


' Lloyds, Allen and Hanburys .. . There 


never was a better illustration of the 
Puritan belief that the righteous shall 
prosper. Where the Quakers differed 


was in their refusal to admit any distinc- 


tion between business and private 
The fixed price was the just 
price ; there must be no bargaining, no 


 forestalling. Honesty, indeed, proved 


to be the ber: policy, and everything 
they touched turned to gold. Debarred 
from all the respectable professions, the 
descendants of the “valiant sixty” 
turned from farming to banking, mining, 
industry and medicine because of the 
savage disabilities laid upon them by the 
State, notably the tithe fines levied by 
vindictive parsons. Dr _ Raistrick’s 
comprehensive encyclopedia will be 
useful to anyone studying the period 
1650 to 1800, not least because of its 
guidance among the ramifications of 
family combines resulting from the 
prohibition against “marrying out ”— 
the Darbys, Gurneys, Lloyds, Howards 
and the rest. Having by their patience 
and initiative set the Industrial Revolu- 
tion well on its way, some backsliders 
surrendered to the temptations of 
wealth and respectability by going 
“gay.” It was left to the “plain” 
Friends to carry on that tradition of 
regarding wealth as a trusteeship which 
was sc notably lacking in the next 
century. 


Crusader for Freedom 


Darrow for the Defence. By Irving 
Stone, The Bodley Head. 504 pages. 12s, 6d, 


For forty years, from 1895 to 1935, the 
years in which the United States grew 
up, Clarence Darrow fought in law 
courts all across the land to ensure that 
the freedoms of its citizens were not 
choked by their country’s growth. He 
was a crusader with all the chivalry and 
romance that tradition attaches to that 
role, and also with all the hard-working 
endurance and practical fighting ability 
that success in it requires. Mr Stone’s 
biography is patterned on its subject, 
colourful, exuberant, as full of charm as 
of facts, abounding in energy and 
interest. This flood of eloquence does 
not drown its hero ; it would be impos- 
sible to drown Clarence Darrow. 

Mr Stone has written his book around 
Darrow’s great legal campaigns: the 
Pullman case of 1895 and the other 
battles for the rights of working men, 
which culminated in 1911 in the disas- 
trous Los Angeles Times case; the 
Tennessee evolution case of 1925, when 
intellectual liberty was at stake; the 
Sweet case in the following year, where 
racial prejudice was the issue. Even the 
Loeb-Leopold case in 1924 was a fight 
for freedom, although the two rich 
young murderers were admittedly guilty 
and far from oppressed; but their 
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defence gave Darrow a chance to enter 
the lists against capital punishment. 
Nearly all his major cases gave him 
similar opportunities, which he never 
missed, to educate his fellow-Americans 
in their basic rights, to spur them to 
follow him in the pursuit of truth, which 
he promised them would set them free 
—* even if you never catch up with it.” 


Colonial Agriculture 


Future Prospects for Agricultural 
Development in the Colonies. By 
Sir Geotlrey Evans, University of Not- 
tingham, Cust Foundation Lecture i950, 
19 pages. 6d. 


Sir Geoffrey Evans’s review should 
provide a necessary antidote to current 
Optimism about the possibilities of a 
rapid expansion in colonial agricultural 
output. So little is still known about 
the answers to the problems of tropical 
agriculture that more research is the first 
need, and as the groundnuts scheme has 
shown, no simple application of tem- 
perate-climate techniques can be guaran- 
teed to succeed in tropical conditions. 


The lecture provides an_ excellent 
survey of the many agricultural problems 
common to the colonial territories, and 
of recent investigations into them. The 
old illusion about the * fertile and fruit- 
ful tropics” was based upon shifting 
cultivation, and this is now becoming 
impossible with increasing pressure of 
population and shortages of mew fand. 
The inevitable change to settled cultiva- 
tion has so far resulted almost invariably 
in soil erosion and loss of soil fertility. 
The problem in many areas is the main- 
tenance of output per acre rather than 
its increase. 


With agricultural research itself so 
slow and the adoption of new methods 
by peasant-cultivators so difficult to 
bring about by precept, the prospects 
for development seem remote. Yet now 
that the production of trained scientists 
is increasing, Sir Geoffrey sees the solu- 
tion in the adoption of large-scale farm- 
ing, run on scientific lines. He thinks 
that scientifically-directed co-operative 
or “ group ” farming may be the solution 
in time, but one might add that some- 
thing could be done now to stimulate 
peasant ingenuity, and encourage im- 
proved methods, given a rational policy 
of price-incentives, as recent experience 
has shown both in the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria. 
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AMERICAN 
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SURVEY 





America’s Voice 


(From Our American Staff) 


F the weapons at hand to counter Communist charges 

that the United States is invading Korea, the most 
ready and obvious is the shortwave radio organisation which 
broadcasts under State Department auspices in twenty-four 
languages for twenty-eight programme hours a day. After 
the Korean incident began last Sunday, broadcasts in Korean, 
Mandarin, Cantonese and slow English were stepped up from 
about five hours a day to twenty-four. Compared with the 
voice of Britain or the voice of the Soviet Union, the 
American effort is a small, shrill pipe spread over great dis- 
tances, but some of its key facilities, which date from war 
days, are more ample than the use now made of them. It 
would not be surprising if evidence were presented to 
Congress in the near future to show that an expansion of 
personnel and the addition of a few studios would raise the 
voice to the volume that is needed. 


The relative neglect of wireless as a weapon in the post- 
war struggle is ohne of the curiosities of American policy. 
Congressmen can understand, and will allot money, for 
weapons that kill, but are inclined to be more suspicious 
of those which may convert the waverer and leave him alive. 
In the last four years, while Britain reduced its shortwave 
hours only from.763 a week to 666, and the Russians in- 
creased theirs from 246 to 502, American broadcasts in areas 
where they compete with those of the other two countries for 
audience attention were cut from 395 to 192 hours a week. 
In December, 1949, they fell as low as 165 hours a week. 


It is true that the other two countries are more accustomed 
to the war of the air waves, but perhaps a more basic explana- 
tion lies in the fact that, whereas broadcasting in Britain and 
Russia is a public service, in the United States it is primarily 
a private function, operated on commercial lines, earning 
profits for its owners by advertising soap, suits, cigarettes 
and headache pills. The American companies so far hardly 
find it profitable to broadcast outside the country. Against 
such a background it is understandable that any move on the 
part of the government to sponsor radio programmes is 
immediately suspect as a threat to private commerce. To 
this should be added a deep distrust of any propaganda, and 
the inability of the average citizen, in Congress or out, to 
hear on his home set what the Voice of America is telling 
people abroad. Not only is it therefore mysterious, but it 
is a mystery run by the State Department. 


Only the necessities of war made it possible for the 
government to defy these prejudices and embark on its first 
wireless venture in 1940. Then only half-a-dozen short- 


*“*AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn from three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘ From Our American 
Staff’ are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 


with some such attribution as ‘‘ From an Industrial 
Correspondent’’ or ‘‘ From a Correspondent in Ohio”’ 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London. 





wave transmitters existed in the United States, all of them 
privately owned. When the war ended, that number had 
been increased to 36, and there are now 39, many of them 
built with government funds. All these are under lease to, 
or owned by, seven private agencies engaged technically in 
international broadcasting; most of them are far more 
famous in the domestic market, and only one sends its own 
material overseas. In the international field they act chiefly 
as operating agencies which transmit, under contract, the 
programmes planned and prepared by the State Department’s 
International Broadcasting Division. This arrangement was 
worked out in October, 1948, after diplomatic complaints 
from Latin America had convinced both the industry and the 
government that techniques that sell toothpaste are not 
always successful in peddling international understanding. 


* 


There are only twelve IBD studios in New York, the 
centre of operations, and three in Washington, and all of 
them are busy. On the other hand, the master control board 
inherited from the war years is equipped to handle simul- 
taneously 20 programmes from 40 programme sources to 40 
outgoing channels—a capacity exceeding that of any other 
master control installation in the United States. Were this 
in full use, the IBD could be putting out 480 hours of pro- 
grammes daily instead of the mere 28.75 it now produces. 


Programmes vary in content according to the audience, 
and no advertising of commercial products is allowed. Latin 
America gets 24 per cent music, 27 per cent news, and the 
rest “analysis and features,” which may include certain 
excellent commercial items made available to the govern- 
ment by patriotic sponsors and thought fit for international 
distribution. The Koreans and the Chinese get only 10 
per cent music, and 33 per cent news. The Russians get 
no music: the Division feels that a Russian who risks his 
freedom listening to a programme that his government does 


not like wants something more substantial than the efforts of 
a swing band. 


Because the United States is so far from its chosen short- 
wave audiences the process of transmission is costly and 
complicated. Powerful as some of the transmitters are (they 
range from 10,000 to 200,000 watts) the distance is such that 
their waves must be strengthened and sent on. The existing 
system of relay stations include Munich, Manila, Honolulu, 
Salonika and Tangier. In addition, the programmes are 
rebroadcast by the BBC, Radiodiffusion Francaise, the Italian 
and the Austrian radio networks, a German system, and local 
stations in Greece. Recordings for rebroadcast by local 
stations, sometimes as many as 13,000 a month, go out to 98 
distribution points. 

The Russian operation, in which the Voice and the BBC 
are co-operating, has become more difficult since jamming 
began a year ago. The distances, formidable enough in 
themselves, are complicated by the need to pass from day to 
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‘night zones (er vice versa) and by the fact that the way 


to many Soviet areas lies over or near the magnetic pole. 
Both of these circumstances weaken the signal, and the latter 
tends to divert it. In the third place, Russian jamming is 
now carried on by some 200 powerful transmitters which 
how! and screech into the sky and along the ground. 
Against this, the Voice is using a combination of timing 
and engineering guile, the purpose of which is to get pro- 


grammes into the Soviet Union at all hours of the day or ~ 


night, and by as many channels as possib'e. Four pro- 
grammes of thirty minutes each, composed of news and 
comment, and two thirty minute programmes that the BBC 
also sends out, are relayed, repeated, and rebroadcast over 
various channels until they become available to a 
courageous and patient Russian at some point on his dial 
at every hour of the twenty-four. In addition a technique 
has been developed by which programmes going to Russia 
are sent on a wave length close to that which Russia uses 
fer its own broadcasts. Known as “operation cuddling ” 
the effect is to deter jamming at Soviet sending hours. 


The effort to circumvent jamming is not cheap. The entire 
overseas radio operation is sa'd to cost about $10 million 
a year. and last October Congress was persuaded to grant an 
additional $10 million to counteract the howls and screeches. 
Four new short-wave transmitters now under construction 
at Tangier will help in the relay process, but they cost money. 


It is believed that there are 3.5 million sets in Russia which 
are wired for shortwave, and that perhaps three persons 
listen to each set. Letters come by obscure routes in 
gratitude for news and encouragement. Government officers 
report that the Soviet radio and press help the guessers by 
issuing diatribes against the Voice and against the “ millions ” 
who listen to it. If the State Departmem: knew just exactly 
how many millions, it could apply to Congress with more 
confidence. 


4 : 
American Notes 
Calling the Communist Bluff 


The American people, and especially the most Ameri- 
can of them all, their President, decided more quickly and 
more positively than did their Congressional representatives 
that the Korean invasion was a new type of Communist bluff 
that must be called at once if it was not to endanger the 
whole free world. They realised, too, that it could not be 
called by all action short of war, but only by action which 
involved war if needs be. The popular response to the 
Korean situation is far from bellicose—it takes a direct attack 
to make Americans bellicose—but it is one of grim deter- 
mination coupled with relief. The future should now become 
clearer and, even if it contains war, that seems preferable to 
prolonged uncertainty. 

President Truman, the Commander-in-Chief, had there- 
fore no need to ask Congress before sending American troops 
into action, any more than other Presidents have had before 
him. He knew that, with public opinion behind him, the 
necessary Congressional approval would be forthcoming, even 
if a declaration of war was required ; but no one thought it 
would be. Mr Truman’s faith in Congress was justified. 
Senator Taft, who has lately been losing touch more and 
‘more with the realities of international life, was almost alone 
in claiming that the President had exceeded his powers. 
Mr Taft’s suggestion that the Secretary of State has been 
completely discredited by Korean developments and should 
oan resign seems equally unrealistic, and even less 

pul. , 


Nevertheless it is true that armed intervention on a penin- 
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sula from which American troops only recently. withdrew, 
and the decision to save Formosa from the | nunists, 
together represent a new Far Eastern departure in a direction 
which the Administration had frequently declared it had no 
intention of taking. But the Secretary of Defence and Mr 
John Foster Dulles had both indicated that they were about 
to press with renewed vigour for such a reversal; the Korean 
affair may not be without its advantages as cover for a turn- 
about that had perhaps already become inevitable. Events 
instead of politics are now shaping the long-overdue reassess- 
ment of Far Eastern policy; they are shaping it in a way 
which will quiet, even if it does not altogether satisfy, those 
who have for so long lost no opportunity of criticising the 
Administration for its failures in this respect. Another group 
of critics, who habitually accuse the Administration of ignor- 
ing the United Nations, has been silenced by Mr Truman’s 
insistence that he is acting under the Security Council’s 
authority. 


It has thus been made easier for Congress to give, as it 
has given, its heartfelt approval to the President’s courage 
and initiative. There will still be whispering about the inde- 
fensibility of the Korean peninsula and the failure to foresee 
the invasion ; but the dominant feeling in Washington, for 
the moment at least, is one of responsibility and unity, one 
that has been absent for too long. 


* x * 


New Weapons Tomorrow 


The first fruit, in Congress, of the invasion of Southern 
Korea has been to dispel any doubts about the wisdom of 
giving the President the authority to revive conscription. In 
the twelfth-hour Bill to extend the Selective Service Act, 
the House had insisted that if ever again conscription became 
necessary (volunteers have sufficed for the past year and a 
half) Congress, and not the President, should have the exclu- 
sive right to give the starting signal. The threat to peace in 
Korea has not only persuaded the House and Senate to agree, 
with exemplary speed, on a year’s extension, but to give 
authority to the President to set the Selective Service 
machinery in motion, if necessary, and to call out the 
National Guard and the Reserves at any time. 


The effect on the military assistance debate, which began 
last week, can hardly be less electric. It is unlikely that much 
more will be heard of paring the funds for military aid, or 
making them conditional upon good behaviour of one kind 
or another. Mr Acheson hardly needed to point out that 
Communist aggression underlined the desirability of flexi- 
bility and the urgency of approving the $16 million for the 
Philippines and Korea, and the $75 million for the “ general 
area of China,” as well as funds for Europe and the Near 
East. Congress may think again about restricting to European 
nations the President’s right to rush special assistance to 
threatened countries. 


¥ 


The sensation of the committee hearings on this year’s 
military aid was the revelation, from the highest sources, 
that the United States was developing an array of new defen- 
sive weapons, some of them employing atomic charges, that 
would revolutionise the art of war, make the tank obsolete, 
and hence make the defence of Europe possible without any 
attempt to match the Soviet Union tank for tank and soldier 
for soldier. This was news to persuade Congress and Europe 
that western defence was not a lost cause, and to counteract 
the advocates of isolation at home and neutrality abroad; it 
might have even more desirable effects in the Kremlin. 


_ Since then, however, it has become clear that it is a ques- 
tion of new weapons tomorrow, not today. Guided missiles 
with atomic charges are from two to five years off, unless war 
should bring a hot-house development. More immediate 
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: hope is placed on the perfection of a range of less revolu- 


tionary anti-tank and anti-aircraft weapons. Among the first 
is the new armour-piercing “shaped charge,” a shell that 
concentrates the expiosive power instead of scattering it, and 
may be fired from an improved bazooka carried by two men; 
and so-called “ squash-head” ammunition which, without 
piercing a tank, shocks a shower of steel splinters from its 
interior, Anti-aircraft developments include guns called the 
“stinger” and “ sky-sweeper” as well as new fire-control 
and radar devices. In some cases the Army is taking the risk 
of ordering this new equipment although field tests are not 
complete; others are further in the future. But virtually none 
of the new weapons have reached the US Forces yet and both 
technical and mass-production problems remain to be solved. 
The hope is that the threat of atomic retaliation will stave off 
aggression until science, and larger Congressional appropria- 
tions for production and research, make it too costly to 
attempt. But the extravagant claims once made for the atom- 
bomb and long-range strategic air force will have to be 
avoided if the false impression of a new form of cheap and 
painless push-button warfare is not to be created. Congres- 
sional susceptibility on this score can be seen in the Bill just 
passed to authorise a 70-group Air Force, though the money 
to make it a reality is not availabie. 


* * * 


Strange Alliances in Oil 


The cancellation of the reciprocal trade agreement 
between Mexico and the United States is the result of 
Mexican inability to find satisfactory ways of compensating 
the United States for increases in tariffs, above the levels 
permitted by the treaty, which have been necessitated by 
Mexico’s desire to safeguard both its supplies of dollars 
and its industries. In consequence of most-favoured-nation 
clauses in other treaties, the cancellation will, when it comes 
into effect at the end of the year, mean that existing Ameri- 
can barriers against countries other than Mexico will be 
raised. The most important of these rises is likely to double 
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the present duty of 10} cents a barrel on about half of 
United States petroleum imports, now running at a rate of 
over 800,000 barrels a day. This increase will hardly 
prove an insurmountable barrier, especially since the import- 
ing companies use foreign oil to make up deficiencies in 
their domestic supplies and will probably spread the cost of 
the duty. 


At present the Venezuelan heavy fuel oil, which makes 
up about 30 per cent of all imports, is cheaper on the east 
coast than domestically-produced oil, and it is this which 
started the civil war that the oil industry is fighting on the 
Congressional battleground. The expected increase in the 
tariff on petroleum may blunt the demand for a prohibitive 
duty of $1.05 a barrel now being held over the head of 
Congress by politically influential groups. The House Ways 
and Means Committee has already found the courage to 
resist it, but the Senate may prove easier to intimidate. — 
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On one side in this civil war, opposing the increased duty, 
are the major oil companies, which have interests abroad 
as well as at home, and distribute the oil they produce. 
They find themselves with a strange ally: the Administra- 
tion’s left hand, the Department of Justice, is attacking them 
for monopolistic practices on the west coast, but its right 
hand, the State Department, is defending them for helping to 
fill the dollar gap on the east coast. On the other side are 
equally strange allies: the independent oil companies, whose 
interests are almost entirely confined to the United States 
and to the production, as distinct from the distribution, of 
oil, are fighting shoulder to shoulder with the coal owners, 
the coal miners and the coal-carrying railways. This alliance 
was formed on the premise that, since oil imports continued 
to go up last year when domestic oil and coal outputs were 
falling, the drop in the latter, and the resultant losses of 
profits and employment, were caused by the rise in oil 
imports. Now that the improvement in economic activity 
has led to an increased demand for all petroleum products, 
and it is being met from domestic sources, the independent 
oil producers, but not the coal owners and coal miners, are 
beginning to realise that their logic may have been at fault. 


Both sides are, as usual, calling defence considerations 
and the need for developing strategic reserves to bear witness 
in their favour. The big companies, holding out hope that 
imports will not go above present record levels, explain 
that they are bound by contracts made when oil was scarce 
in the United States after the war and that, if they did not 
import the heavy fuel oil needed by industrial consumers in 
the east, they would have to refine unsuitable American 
petroleum, an uneconomic undertaking. In answer to the 
coal owners, they say, and prove the argument with figures, 
that the chief competition there comes not from imported 
fuel oil but from domestically-produced diesel and home- 
heating oils, and from natural gas. And for the high prices 
and interrupted output which make the coal industry unable 
to meet this competition, the industry has only itself, and 
Mr John Lewis, to blame. 


* « * 


Storm in a Coffee Cup 


There have been attacks on several Latin American 
pockets in Washington recently—the cancellation of the 
Mexican treaty, affecting also Peru and Venezuela, the 
threatened reimposition of the duty on copper from Chile— 
but it was an affront to Latin American pride that sent 
fourteen diplomats in mass protest to the State Department. 
Their national honour had been bespattered by a Senate 
subcommittee’s report on last autumn’s rise in coffee prices ; 
Senator Gillette’s enquiry has at last not only come to the 
boil, but boiled over. 


The subcommittee’s official reason for existence was to 
investigate commodity exchanges; the report began with 
denials that the coffee shortage was genuine and with pro- 
posals for altering operations on the New York Coffee 
Exchange which the subcommittee was at least entitled to 
make. But from there on its recommendations went out of 
their way to insult the Latin American countries, individually 


_ and collectively. The report asked that a representative of 


the anti-trust division of the US Department of Justice 
should attend all meetings of the Coffee Commission of the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council, on which there 
is already a US representative. It suggested that the United 
States should help Brazil and Colombia, both members of 
the International Monetary Fund, to adjust their exchange 
rates to the real value of their moneys, so that coffee growers 
as well as coffee traders might benefit from price increases. 
The US Government was advised to scrutinise carefully any 
loans to countries dependent on coffee exports, since the rise 
in prices might mean a permanent decline in coffee consump- 


tion that would cause a collapse in their economies. 
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Apparently without realising, or without caring, that such 
a collapse would be hastened by an expansion in coffee 
output, the subcommittee also recommended that the United 
States help other friendly nations to expand their coffee 
production. Latin Americans were naturally taken aback 
to find this lack of understanding of their problem of agricul- 
tural surpluses in the United States of all countries, and in 
Senator Gillette, who represents Iowa farmers, of all men. 
The diplomats argued that last year’s doubling of coffee 
prices had merely been a much delayed adjustment, bringing 
coffee into line with the more gradual price increases that 
have taken place in other commodity markets. Although 
this may be an over-simplified explanation of a rise with 
which speculation certainly had some connection, the sub- 
committee’s report seems to go far beyond the evidence put 
before it. By suggesting that Latin Americans are neither 
able. nor to be trusted, to manage their own affairs, the sub- 
committee has taken away any weight its report might have 
carried and has made it improbable that it will be given the 
official sanction of approval by the full Senate Agriculture 
Committee. In any case, the committee will be presented 
with a weaker version: urged by the State Department, 
Senator Gillette has retired to sweeten his brew. 


* * * 


Taxing Peter to Pay Paul 


Only some 15,000 big corporations and a handful of 
those who used to enjoy tax-exempt privileges will regret 
that the House Ways and Means Committee, after five 
months of toil, has found a means of cutting taxes without 
enlarging the deficit, and thus provoking a veto. The com- 
mittee, after its generosity had led it to reduce the war- 
imposed taxes on certain goods and services by slightly over 
$1 billion, found the closing of tax loopholes inadequate to 
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pay the piper. Its revision of the corporate income tax, 
raising the liabilities of corporations with incomes above 
$166,000 a year, and reducing or leaving the rest unchanged, 
is a remedy that, politically, at least, is virtually painless, 
an important consideration in an election year. 


From 15,000 large corporations, an additional $710 million 
will be collected, while the rest will benefit to the tune of 
$277 million. The net revenue received in a full year will 
amount to $433 million, which, when added to other sources 
tapped, reduces the price of cutting the excise taxes to a mere 
annual $12 million. This loss is so small that President 
Truman is not expected to object, though the recommenda- 
tions he sent to Congress early this year suggested a more 
cautious reduction in the excises, and a much larger increase 
in corporate taxes. 


It was thought until recently that even if the House 
approved a Tax Bill, the Senate would baulk if it included 
increases in the levies on corporations. It now appears, 
however, that many businessmen affected by the new rates 
will swallow them if that is the price of excise relief, while 
to the majority of companies the bill carries double benefits. 


The House Committee has also adopted a modified version 
of the Mills plan, a scheme to increase revenues temporarily 
by making corporations pay their taxes more rapidly. By 
1955, the whole tax would have to be paid in the first six 
months of the year following that in which it was earned, 
but the change would be gradual. It is thought, however, 
that the vigorous objections of small business will persuade 
the Senate to eliminate a provision that, in the view of the 
Treasury, only gives an illusion of bigger revenues. It will 
be a considerable feather in the Democrats’ cap if they are 
able to relieve the excise nuisance ; even the Republicans. 
though they grumble, with some reason, about a “ tax deceit ” 
Bill cannot agree to oppose so popular a cause in the name of 
the big corporations whose profits are reaching new peaks. 
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Here on the actual siteof one of the firm’s large war-time 
contracts, two high chimneys tower abovethe squat bulk 
of the atomic piles. It would seem more than a coinci- 
dence that this present day contract is being carried 
out almost within sight of James Laing’s first historic 
contract in the hills of Cumberland over 100 years 
ago. Between 1848 and 1950, the contrast is complete. 
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A Sensible Policy for Process Steam—No.13 


Individual 
steam separation 


BY SPIRAX 


Our somewhat dull headline this week means rather more than it 
conveys, It is about the film of water on the heating surfaces of 
process steam plant which is such a formidable obstruction to the 
transmission of heat from the steam to the process. 

The thickness and the resistance of the film are reduced by a 
correctly-designed steam trapping installation on the process 
equipment. A good drainage installation on the steam supply 
mains will remove water, passing along the pipes, before it can 
get into the process plant. 

But so very often the incoming steam is carrying a quantity of water, 
in the form of a ‘‘ mist’’ of tiny particles, that cannot be separated 
from the steam by the mains drainage system. This moisture is a 
non-paying passenger, contributing nothing to the heating effect ; 
indeed, it worsens the situation by adding to the thickness of the 
insulating film. The steam can be dried by superheating, but 
there are practical limitations and often disadvantages in doing so. 

A very simple solution is “‘ individual steam drying.’’ This 
is the use of a small, inexpensive steam separator before the inlet 
to each piece of process plant, ensuring good dry steam for the 
individual unit. 

Correspondence to : Spirax Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
(Economist Enquiries), Cheltenham, Glos, 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Korea and American Aid 


OR some time before the sudden onset of the Communist 
army of North Korea on the Korean Republic south of 
the thirty-eighth parallel made Korea the focus of the world’s 
concern,*the situation there had been giving a headache to 
the American State Department. With the bitter experience 
of China fresh in their memories, American policy-makers 
had been watching with growing dismay the trend of events 
in South Korea and had been trying to work out a new 
method for dealing with a national authority which it was 
desirable to help, but which looked like degenerating on 
account of, rather than in spite of, the help given. South 
Korea had indeed been showing signs of the two major weak- 
nesses that proved so disastrous in China: the inability or 
unwillingness to curb monetary inflation and the concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of a corrupt clique headed by a 
leader of strongly autocratic temperament. President Syng- 
man Rhee had gone far to deserve the title of “a little Chiang 
Kai-shek ” conferred on him by his critics, and there had 
been no lack of voices in America to urge that American 
support for Korea be withdrawn before Korea went the way 
of China and involved the American nation in fresh humilia- 
tion and loss. But official Washington took a different view, 
not because it had been blind to the symptoms of the malady 
afflicting Korea, but because, having observed the fatal course 
of that malady in China, it now considered that it knew 
how to cure it. 


American aid to Nationalist China did not merely fail to 
put things right ; it definitely made them worse. By handing 
out large-scale economic assistance without conditions or 
supervision, the United States removed any pressure on the 
Kuomintang to put its house in order. Chinese leaders felt 
no need to carry out fiscal, administrative or political reforms ; 
they relied on American funds to see them through their 
economic difficulty and to maintain their power in defiance 
of public opinion and criticism. They were sure that 
American support could never be withdrawn because 
America could not afford to let China go Communist and 
must, therefore, go on backing the Kuomintang, however 
corrupt, inefficient or undemocratic it might be. But the 
Note sent to the Korean Government by the State Depart- 
ment on April 17 of this year showed a new spirit in the 
American approach to the problem of sustaining resistance 
to Communism in Asia. In this communication complaint 
was made in very plain language of reckless bank overdrafts 
by the Korean Government, of its failure to collect taxes, 


“*‘Where are you going this summer?”’ 


“ Going to my favourite haunt- 
old boy—the one and only 
Burgh Island in South Devon. 
It’s the finest place I know for 
‘enjoying oneself in luxury at 
i \ moderate prices. And | hear 
Mae T*< * it’s even more comfortable since 

they made the extensions to the hotel last winter.” 
“Is the food good?” “ Excellent-—so is the  wine-list, 
and the service. And you'd enjoy the smugglers’ inn, the 
‘Pilchard’. There's tennis on the Island, too, and golf courses 
on the mainland nearby. Oh, and a first-class resident band for 
dancing. Yes, Burgh Island Hotel has everything, and the 

scenery, of course, is superb.” 


** Sounds just the thing—I!'ll phone them this evening for reservations.” 


BURGH ISLAND HOTEL 


Terms from : The M . Burgh Island Hotel, Bigbury -on-Sea. 
South Devon. “Telegram or ‘Phone : Bigbury-on-Sea 272. 


of its underpricing of goods provided by American aid (for 
the benefit of certain financial interests close to official 
circles), of the expansion of state subsidies and finally of 
the President’s declared intention of postponing the elections, 
due constitutionally in May, until November. The Note 
declared that unless the Korean Government took “ satis- 
factory and effective measures ” to halt inflation, it will be 
necessary to re-examine, and perhaps to make adjustments 
in, the Economic Co-Operation Administration’s assistance 
programme in Korea, and it further warned that American 
aid to Korea “has been predicted upon the assistance and 
growth of democratic institutions within the republic.” 


It was, of course, easier to use such language to a small 
nation such as Korea than it would have been to the rulers 
of China. But it is more than possible that some such 
warning to Nanking in 1946, delivered not for the purpose 
of compelling Chiang Kai-shek to admit Communists into his 
government but in order to get him to introduce essential 
reforms in the territory he controlied, might have given to 
the course of events in China a very different turn to that 
which it has taken. The Americans in April told the Korean 
Government that, unless it mended its ways, it would have 
to sink or swim as best it could, and that Washington would 
do nothing more to prévent the Korean Communists from 
taking over in Seoul. This was not pro-Communism in the 
State Department—though it may seem so to Republicans 
of the McCarthy vintage—but a common-sense declaration 
that the American taxpayer’s money was not going to be 
spent on training horses that will not run. Mr Acheson and 
his advisers wanted to keep South Korea, if possible, free 
from Communist domination ; but they believed that success- 
ful resistance can only be offered to the Communist menace in 
the Far East by a state which can avoid the disintegrating 
effects of uncontrolled currency inflation and can provide a 
constitutional outlet for popular discontent. 


This blunt warning appears to have had a salutary effect 
on President Syngman Rhee and his government. e elec- 
tions were duly held, as required by the constitution, and 
the American Ambassador to Korea, who had been recalled 
to Washington for consultation, expressed satisfaction at the 
steps being taken to put the financial house in order. The 
American action had a steadying effect on the internal poli- 
tics of South Korea. In the long run the attitude of the 
Koreans is bound to be of great importance, whether for 
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the course of hostilities or for a political settlement. 
As a dynamic minority, exploiting a myth of inevitable 
victory and conquest, the Communists must lose prestige 
disastrously, even in their own territory, if they fail 
in their bid for forcible unification of the country 
under their rule. On the other hand, it would be hard for 
the Americans to save Korea, even with strong armed forces, 
if they had come to be regarded by Koreans generally as 
promoters of a corrupt, incompetent and oppressive adminis- 
tration. But by their moves for reform and for the preserva- 
tion of the new democratic institutions in Korea the 
Americans have demonstrated their desire to do well for the 
Korean people in the spirit of the responsibility undertaken 
by the Allies when the country was liberated from the 
Japanese. 


German Reactions to the 
Schuman Plan 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


On all sides, with the exception of the extreme left, 
M. Schuman’s historic proposal met with a warm welcome in 
*. the German Federal Republic. A genuine sentiment for 
European unity has been a feature of Germany since 1945, 
strengthened by the fact that a nation whose sovereignty has 
been forcibly abrogated finds it comparatively easy to propose 
that others voluntarily follow suit. The Paris proposal 
offered Germany Gleichberechtigung—the equality of rights 
that had been denied to the Federal Republic in the Council 
of Europe was inherent in the Schuman Plan. This alone 
was enough to ensure its welcome. 


The warmth of the German response naturally varies con- 
siderably. By far the most enthusiastic reception came from 
Dr Adenauer and his circle. For the Chancellor, M. 
Schuman’s offer forms the crux of his life work. Peace with 
France, the traditional enemy, is the main objective of this 
Catholic Rhinelander’s policy, hampered but not deterred 
by France’s acquisition of the Saar. Only a few months ago, 
it may be recalled, Dr Adenauer proposed that Germany 
and France should form a complete political and economic 
union. The reaction at the time showed that any such sug- 
gestion comes very much better from the other side of the 
Rhine. For the German Chancellor, it is an immediate and 
actual triumph—independent of the outcome of the Paris 
talks—that the German delegation should be conducting 
negotiations on the same footing as the other five powers. 


German sovereignty has been restored de facto over the | 


heads of the Allied High Commission. For that Bonn must 
thank the French. 


The French proposal, vital though it is to the nation as 
a whole, is not being handled as a bi-partisan matter. There 
is no representative of the Social-Democrat Party on the 
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German delegation. It contains the head of the Trade Union 
Federation’s economic section, Herr von Hoff ; the German 
TU Federation, however, are syndicalist in nature and declare 
their independence of both the Social-Democrat and the 
Christian-Democrat parties. 


Dr. Schumacher, chairman of the Social-Democrat Party, 
is in the main responsible for this lack of bi-partisan foreign 
policy. With, it seems, pure venom as his main motive 
power, and an unfortunate gift for coining striking but falla- 
cious phrases the Socialist leader (to the distress of many 
of his followers) is bound to dislike wom | move towards 
union with the west that comes from Dr Adenauer. Over 
the Schuman plan, however, Dr Schumacher was clearly in 
a dilemma. It was far too popular for the SPD leader to 
condemn it. Hence the half-hearted acceptance that has 
come from the German Socialists. 


Herr Arnold, premier (until last week’s elections) of the 
Land that contains almost the whole of German heavy indus- 
try—North Rhine-Westphalia—is wholly in favour of the 
French proposal, together with the left wing of the Christian 
Democrat Party. He himself accepted the Ruhr Authority 
on condition that it was extended to control the heavy indus- 
trial complex formed by the Ruhr, Lorraine and the Benelux 
group. Where he differs from Dr Adenauer is in desiring 
to see the Social-Democrats and Trade Unions associated 
with any new, extended authority. Herr Arnold will find it 
difficult to steer between the extreme wing of his party and 
the TU Federation, which appears bent upon securing direct 
power for itself, without the intermediary of the State. 


What of the Ruhr industrialists, the men who must 
eventually carry out the decisions made in Paris? They 
have not been consulted, and had no part in the delegation 
which went to Paris. Not unnaturally, this neglect is re- 
sented. It is thought that the French and Dr Adenauer 
have been misled by press reports that unduly stressed the 
misgivings about the plan that are prevalent in the steel 
industry. 


The Ruhr had long been thinking about the need for 
creating an international industrial organisation which would 
solve the problem of excess supplies, without rousing Ameri- 
can objections to cartels. The French proposal, however, 
came at a most inopportune moment, while the German 
steel industry still finds itself in a position of temporary 
inequality vis-a-vis other countries of western Europe. 
(Towards Russia and eastern Europe, on the other hand, 
the Germans feel themselves greatly superior. This is not 
reason why, on purely commercial grounds, some indus- 
trialists think that there are better chances to be found in 
an agreement with Russia than the west.) Specifically, the 
ownership and organisation of the Ruhr are still undecided, 
the limit of 11.1 million tons—though exceeded in practice 
—still stands, and Germany has not yet secured a con- 
tinuous strip mill, which would enable it to compete in mass 
production of sheets with Britain and France. 
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As it is, the Ruhr steel industry sees itself entering an 
© organisation that has been set up over its head, with all its 
| present unilateral restrictions unchanged. Even the prospect 
‘that the Ruhr Authority would cease to function was dashed 
when the French insisted that this body should abolish the 
German dual pricing system, under which foreign consumers 
_of Ruhr coal and coke pay more than the home market. In 
the event, this question has not been settled before the open- 
© ing of the Paris talks, as the French wished, but still hangs 
over the Schuman plan. 
_ On another score the Ruhr feels apprehension. Picking 
out the scraps of information that have appeared from the 
French side, the industrialists note with concern that M. 
' Schuman forecast that the higher authority would have the 
| powers of a board of directors. The Ruhr steel industry 
'has successfully resisted state direction of its business at 
' home. It is subject in certain respects to Allied supervision, 
' but is remarkably free from the Government at Bonn. Now, 
© it is suspected in some quarters, M. Monnet may want to 
subject it to an enlarged Monnet plan, and controls may 
| reduce the power of managers to a shadow. Internationalisa- 
| tion, even without common ownership, might prove more 
| irksome to anti-dingistes than socialisation at home. 






























= + Nevertheless, the Ruhr is keeping an open mind. The 
industrialists are completely in the dark about the French 
_ | ideas, and have no scheme of their own. Moreover, German 


» files lack data about French industry, such as M. Monnet’s 
- office contains about Germany. From the French, the 
7 Germans will learn that production costs in the iron and 

| steel industries of both countries allow of equalisation, since 
' German costs are higher in some branches than in France, 
' and lower in others. There is, indeed, according to M. 
' Monnet’s office, no more than 10 per cent difference between 
| wage costs in the engineering industries of all western Europe. 
_ Apart from the great political advantage of the plan, the 
| chance it may offer of securing increased export markets is 
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the chief attraction to the Ruhr. Cut off from eastera 
Europe, the Ruhr looks to the French to implement the 
suggestion made by M. Schuman that Africa would be 
opened to the joint exports of the western continent. 


The Ruhr coal industry, which is now being freed from its 
pre-war subjection to the steel industry, is very optimistic 
about the practical benefits of the plan. Unlike the steel 
industry, it feels sure that its natural advantages will secure 
: the lead in any scheme that is worked on supra-national 
ines, 


In general, it may be said that the reaction of Germans 
to the proposal proves that a great opportunity has been 
given by the French for the west to canalise German senti- 
ment and self-interest into the right direction. The experi- 
ment will prove crucial. As one of the most experienced and 
“ western ” of the Ruhr industrialists put it: “ The Schuman 
plan must succeed. Otherwise, the German reaction will be 
—we have tried collaboration with the west and have failed. 
So now we must try the east.” 





Defenders of the Middle East—Il 


Syria 
[FROM OUR CAIRO CORRESPONDENT] 


SyRIA is the most chronically unstable of all Middle Eastern 
countries ; it is also the most intractable. This is as evident 
in its internal affairs as in its relations with other countries. 
For some years it was sufficient that Cabinet should follow 
Cabinet with monotonous irregularity under the Presidency 
of Shukri el Kuwaitly, but, since early in 1949; presidents 
and regimes go the same way as governments. Between the 
writing and publication of an article on Syria the entire 
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Syrian structure may well have been changed. One factor, 
nowadays, remains stable: the real power is in the hands of 
the military. But it is a military almost as drastically divided 
against itself as are the politicians and the statesmen. 

How strong the Syrian Army can be is extremely difficult 
to discover. At the time of the Palestine War it is unlikely 
that it numbered more than 7,000 or 8,000 rather poorly 
equipped men. Considerable battalions of irregulars were 
raised but, in modern terms, they could hardly be termed 
“armed,” and their equipment, other than rifles—proper 
uniforms, transport and supplies—were almost totally lack- 
ing. Funds raised to make good these deficiencies myster- 
iously disappeared ;-at the same time, certain well-known 
politicians became equally mysteriously wealthy. For a 
time the would-be dictator, Hosni Zaim, put an end to this 
chaos and began seriously to build up the army. His stated 
aim was a force of 45,000-§0,000, and a number of highly 
unpopular new taxes began to be levied to produce the 
necessary money. But Hosni Zaim’s career was cut short 
by the bullets of another military officer, one Colonel 
Hinnaoui, and not much more was heard of military 
expansion. The third coup d’etat, a bloodless one, removed 
Hinnaoui and, although it cannot be said to have put anyone 
in his place, was carried out by yet a third colonel, Shishakli, 
and left the army, now behind the scenes, still the controlling 
power. 

An Individualistic Army 


Whether Zaim’s proposed expansion has been con- 
tinued however, is most difficult to discover, if only because 
in the chaos which has descended upon the Syrian adminis- 
tration nobody seems to know. Last year’s budget included 
£Syrian 160 million (roughly £8 million) which is 36.35 
per cent of the total of {Syrian 160 million, for the Ministry 
of National'Defence. One must presume that the army has 
been enlarged to around 10,000 men. A certain amount of 
good equipment has been purchased from France, both for 
the army and for an embryo air force, which has “ written 
off” modern fighter aircraft at alarming speed. The army 
does, however, possess one crack mechanised brigade—called 
the First Armoured Brigade—well-trained, well-equipped 
and generally thought capable of giving an excellent account 
of itself. It has, none the less, no actual battle experience 
apart from a slight incursion into Palestine in the early days 
of the war, before being withdrawn for the important task 
of guarding Damascus. It is no coincidence that the leaders 
of Syria’s three coups d’etat should have commanded this 
brigade. It was in fact leadership of what is probably the 
only stable, disciplined force in the country that gave each 
colonel the idea and the opportunity to carry out his plan. 
The rest of the army is entirely individualistic. Units may 
obey their own commanders, but take no notice of anyone 
else, and sometimes the unit is as small as a company and 
the commander as lowly as a captain. There is no proper 
general staff or commander-in-chief, mainly because it and 
he would be too powerful for the comfort of all other 
leading figures. 

All this is both deplorable and a pity, for the Syrian is 
a cheerful, pleasant fellow and, properly trained and led 
can make as the French found, an excellent soldier. Little 
improvement can be expected until such time as Syria makes 
up its mind what kind of a regime, constitution and leaders it 
wants, and from being the amazingly disunited, almost 
antagonistic collection of cliques it is today, turns again into 
a nation. 

From the viewpoint both of the Syrians themselves and of 
Middle East defence. it is to be hoped that this process will 
be expedited. Profiting by the disorganisation and the deep 
discontent of the ordinary Syrian with the kind of govern- 
ment he has suffered for the past few years, a few dangerous, 
bitterly anti-western young politicians have achieved posi- 
tions of prominence. They are not Communists, but have 
certainly fellow-travelling leanings, and profess to favour an 
alliance with Russia rether than any tie-up with a western 
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Power. It would be an exaggeration to suggest there is any 
danger of Syria “ going Communist.” The Moslem religion 
and the general state of backwardness seem to be sufficient 
barriers to this, But it is not necessary for a country to be 
Communist for it to fall into the Russian net—and it is far 
easier to fall in than to crawl out. 


If, in the general condition of confusion in Syria today, 
one man could be rightly called the most important figure, 
it would be Akhram Haurani, until recently Minister of 
National Defence. Haurani is a doctrinaire socialist, anti- 
feudal and anti-foreign, popular with the younger intellec- 
tuals and students. He denies any connection with the Com- 
munist Party but holds very left wing views. He is generally 
believed to have been the instigator of the third coup d’etat 
—of which his friend Shishakli was the figurehead—and 
he is still the power behind the scenes, inspiring the pro- 
Soviet utterances of insignificant Syrian Cabinet Ministers 
during the recent Cairo meeting of the Arab League. These 
statements—roughly, that the Arabs should look to Russia, 
not to the west—have evoked bitter comment in Turkey, 
whose long frontier marches with Syria, for it is obvious that 
the value of the “ roof” Turkey is providing will be much 
less if its southern neighbour cannot be trusted. 


The present Prime Minister, Khaled Bey el Azm, is with- 
out a doubt the man most respected by Syria’s foreign com- 
munities and is probably the most experienced, intelligent 
and reliable of Syrian leaders. He is not, however, a poli- 
tician, nor is he a member of any political party. Funda- 
mentally an economist and financier, he learned much of 
western ways during a spell as Syrian Ambassador in Paris. 
Should ordinary political life be resumed in Syria, his lack 
of popular support or party affiliations would probably mean 
his disappearance from the scene ; as it is he finds it diffi- 
cult to control demagogic young politicians of the Haurani, 
Aflaq and Kabbara type. He has tried to carry out the 
profitable terms of the agreement signed by Zaim with the 
Tapline company and the Middle East Pipeline firm, but 
he is baulked by the xenophobic stupidity of men like 
Haurani, who are eager to cut off their countrymen’s noses 
to spite western faces. Azm would also like to accept the 
proposals of the Clapp Mission and the assistance which 
would go with them, but he is prevented by the same narrow 
obtuseness which is indeed, not peculiar to the Hauranis 
but has been a characteristic of Syrian politicians at least 
since the start of the Palestine War. 


People’s Party Losing Ground 


What the future holds for Syria is anybody’s guess. 
Shortly after the disappearance of Zaim a new force came 
upon the scene. It was the People’s Party, led mainly by a 
group of youngish, pedantic but sincere and honest men who, 
despite their inexperience, were a refreshing change from 
the crafty, slick politicians of the “Old Gang” who had 
been misgoverning Syria for too long. But, despite winning 
a slight majority in elections held last November, this group 
was unable to form a government of their own and was 
eventually sabotaged by a combination of the army, old 
gang politicians masquerading as Independents, and 
Haurani. Since then they seem to have lost ground rapidly. 
There are still the former President, Kuwaitly, and the 
former Premier, Jamil Mardam, waiting impatiently in 
England for a chance to get back. And there is still the 
movement for union with Iraq, supported by a large number 
of ordinary Syrians, particularly the tribes, but opposed by 
the army, as a solution that would at least make a change. 
But what course the country will take, no one can say. 
Another and more serious coup d’etat is by no means out 
of the question. 


In such circumstances it is indeed hard to envisage any 
settled future, any final_agreement with Israel, or.any Syrian 
contribution to the joint defence of the Middle East, either 
within a purely Arab bloc or in collaboration with the 
western Powers. 
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ENGINEERING 


This organisation has lived for seventy 
years not only by first-class engineering but 
by enterprise in getting and developing 
good ideas. Simon-Carves introduced the 
by-product coke oven into Britain in 1880 
and the Baum coal washing process in 1900, 
Henry Simon built the world’s first auto- 
matic roller four mill in 1881. Simon 
Handling Engineers built the first successful 
pneumatic grain and coal handling plants, 
Tyresoles Ltd. introduced the ** Tyre- 
soles ’’ tyre-retreading process into Britain 
and twenty other countries, These and 
other Simon specialities, constantly de- 
veloped with vision and enthusiasm, have 
increased efficiency and economy in 


numerous branches of industry, 


HENRY SIMON LTD 
SIMON-CARVES LTD 


SIMON HANDLING 
ENGINEERS LTD 


TYRESOLES LTD 
TURBINE GEARS LTD 


DUDLEY FOUNDRY 
co. LTD 


SANDHOLME IRON 
CO. LTD 


THE CINDERELLA 
OF 
MODERN COMMERCE 


Has The Midnight Hour Struck In 
Your Filing Department ? 


HERE IS THE “JET-PROPELLED” 
METHOD OF THIS ERA...... 


Methods change—in every direction, in every era. 


But because atomic energy opens wonderful vistas, do 
not overlook less glamorous (and sometimes more practical) 
improvements in modern industry. 

It isn’t always the highly expensive or most complicated 
machine that brings the greatest efficiency. . . . 


Take filing; filing is used in every business—in every 
departmen! of many big businesses. Commerce couldn't 
go on without files-files of invoices, of correspondence, 
of facts and figures. . 

Now—do you know the latest development in filing ? 
Do you know you can get files of entirely revolutionary 
design ? . .. Which hang suspended by metal from metal? 
Which have no obtruding tabs ? Which are flat-topped 
for full vision ? Which carry a host of visual facts always 
before the eye ? Which can be signalled by day and month 
for forward action—or by sequence of operation for 
production control... ? 

And—above ali—which will fit into your existing equip- 
ment. 


Speaking generally, shannographic filing concerns every 
business executive. Speaking specifically, it has individual 
applications to 

sales 
purchases 
exports 
advertising 
production 
personnel 


and a host of other purposes, 


The general principles of shannographic filing must 
necessarily interest every wide-awake executive. The 
specific, for that matter, are of almost equal importance. 
So please tick the plan below which interests you most 
and we will send you all particulars by return. 


FIRST IN FILING 


The Shannon Limited 


147 Shannon Corner New Malden Surrey 


Branches at: Kingsway (London), Birmingham, Bristol, Carditf, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastie, 
Southampton. 

{ am interested in the Shannographic plans {ticked). Please sead 

me full details by return, free of obligation. 

. Company Secretaries. 8. Personnel 

. Sales. 9. Advertising. 

. Export. 10. Architects-Surveyors. 

. Accountants. ll. Property 

. Stocks aad Purchases. Printing. 

. Production. Plant and Maiatenance, 

. Factory Manager. . Textiles. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD | 





Electricity Economics 


A PAPER read by Sir Henry Self to the British 
Electrical Power Convention last week discussed 
in a frank and useful way a series of questions concerning 
the economics of electricity supply in Britain. These 
difficult questions were inherited by the British 
Electricity Authority two years ago together with the 
assets and obligations of the old undertakings. The 
mere act of putting the electricity supply industry under 
public ownership did not provide answers or render the 


questions irrelevant; sooner or later, the British 


Electricity Authority will have to find the answers. To 
blame it for having failed to find them in two years 
would no doubt be unfair. Yet it is reasonable to ask 
for evidence that the search is going on and is not 
unreasonably blinkered by inherited assumptions ; for 
the scale of the authority’s operations is very large, and 
if its activity is misdirected the cost is bound to be heavy. 


The important paper read by Sir Henry Self put 
forward his personal views, but the personal views of a 
deputy chairman of the British Electricity Authority can 
hardly not be taken to indicate, though informally, the 
set of ideas that lies behind official action. Because it 
sets out the elements which influence policy, and shows 
where they conflict, his paper is welcome. Because it 
leaves their conflicts entirely unresolved and unrecon- 
ciled, it cannot fail to leave misgivings in the reader’s 
mind. How does the BEA propose to judge the proper 
scale and the best distribution for its investments ? 
How does it propose to ensure that its investments, once 
made, will be utilised economically and to the fullest 
efiect 2? Nobody knows ; there is only the strong impres- 
sion that the present criteria are muddled and the present 
lines of action questionable. 


* 


Financial criteria are not giving the BEA much guid- 
ance at this early stage of its life. The BEA and the 
area boards, in taking over the assets of the industry 
together with liabilities of some £540 million, acquired 
their inheritance cheaply. This fact is expressed by 
what Sir Henry Self terms “the burden of the greatly 
increased capital costs of new construction.” The new 
authority contemplates an outlay of about {100 million 
annually for many years to come on replacement and 
expansion of plant, which it believes to be essential if 
the supply system is to catch up with existing and poten- 
tial demand. But there is a drawback: 


This expenditure will bring in its train charges for interest 
and depreciation much higher in degree than those relating 
to existing plant. 


The accompanying table presents the consequences 
in perhaps the most optimistic way in which they can 
be conceived. If the installed generating capacity is 
increased by half between 1948/49 and 1955/56, the 
charge for interest and depreciation will rise by much 
more, from £48 million to {90 million. If the load 


factor remains unchanged—that is, if the amount of 
power sent out increases in exact proportion to the 
capacity—this will mean a rise from 0.29§d. to 0.369d. 
in the cost of interest and depreciation for each unit of 
power sent out. Greater efficiency in the new plant as 
against the old may cause this rise in costs to Se partly 
offset by a fall in the fuel cost per unit—assuming, of 
course, that the price of coal does not rise. 


The table, which is frankly described by its author 
as a “somewhat imaginative exercise in piophetic 
arithmetic,” assumes that other works costs and other 
expenses will fall and that a small reduction will thus 
be achieved in total cost per unit. But there are many 
points at which the course of events may go against the 
BEA. Prices and wages may refuse to remain stable. 








PoOssIBLE TREND OF ELECTRICITY COSTS 














1948-49 1955-56 
| Actual } Estimates 
Installed generating capacity (Mw.) ... 13,000 19,500 
Full consumption (mn. tons).......... 29 3S 
Ce Sth OE SOD ook cia ncceeaas 44,000 66,000 
RN GN TONES noc dck cecévencsceens 39,000 58,500 
Per unit sold Per unit sold 
{mn. d. mn. d. 
Generation costs : 
PUN. « iwa cnn sectanceuntawesauies 75 0-463 97 0-398 
SOS iav'a.s been sae dibw bere sean 15 0-089 20 0-082 
90 0-552 117 0-480 
Other expenses (net). ..........0..05- 50 0-305 68 0-279 
Interest and depreciation ............ 48 90 0- 369 
Tteh ependlinile. «<ccicccisce 188 1-152 Tn ee 


Petal Seven 6 okk oc kckdddaxsisen 192 1-176 275 1-128 





The load factor is “artificially high at the moment ” 
because of the restrictions on peak-period consumption. 
Left to itself, it will fall as “the installed capacity 
approaches the level at which peak demand can be met.” 
True, the BEA might take practical steps to encourage 
off-peak consumption and thus raise the load factor, but 
there is no sign yet that any such steps are in prepara- 
tion. Finally, the interest rate might rise, and this could 
affect the whole calculation decisively. 

Capital charges bulk exceptionally large in the working 
budget of the electricity supply industry. The original 
cost of the assets now existing in the industry stands to 
its gross annual revenue in the ratio of § to 1. This 
ratio, high as it is in comparison with industry in general, 
will increase with the costly expansion now being carried 
out. Yet the authority has the privileges of a gilt-edged 
borrower and has so far done its borrowing in a cheap- 
money economy. Its first issue of stock was at 3 per 
cent, and its recent issue at 35 per cent. “ Any further 
rise would create financial problems of some magnitude, 
and it is clear that our future calculations must take this 
possibility into account.” 

It is by no means clear, however, that enough atten- 
tion is being paid to such a possibility. The paper con- 
tains several of those complaints about restricted capital 
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_ expenditure that have become common form from lead- 
ing members of the BEA. The estimated investment of 
£102 million in 1950 (excluding £14 million for the 
North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board) is “ demon- 
strably insufficient.” Strict compliance with the figures 
of the Economic Survey must mean that “ a considerable 
' portion of the industry’s plans for 1950 must be further 
postponed with cumulatively increasing risks of serious 
_ breakdowns in the distribution system.” The plan of 
_ expansion “ cannot be criticised as over-ambitious.” Can 
' it not? After all, the paper has made it plain that 
_fapid capital expansion threatens the industry with a 
_ dangerous increase in its costs. It has acknowledged the 
' industry’s favoured position as a borrower, and uttered 
a warning that a rise in the low rate of interest at which 
' it has become accustomed to borrow would seriously 
_ upset its finances. But if cheap money, full employment, 
_ high costs, and unlimited consumer demand are to exist 
simultaneously, must there not be a restriction some- 
where ? Subsidised butter and sugar have to be 
rationed. Is cheap money subject to different laws ? 
| The BEA seems to have fallen into the habit of assuming 
_ that its troubles would be over if it were only given the 
_ run of its teeth in the capital market: 


Without restrictions we should have a fair chance of over- 
coming the shortage by the construction of new plant and a 
concomitant growth of the grid system, although even in 
such circumstances we should still have to reconcile our 
programme with the generating plant manufacturing capacity 
and its rate of expansion. 


Is this true ? If the restrictions on investment were 
removed for everybody, how long would the BEA be 


able to go on borrowing at 35 per cent ? The supposition 
is hypothetical. But it may serve as a reminder that such 
considerations as the value of money may have played 
too modest a part in the planning of the power pro- 
gramme. The programme stands rather on a principle 
_ that the paper takes for granted: 


The basic faith that major expansion of the supply industry 
must be undertaken as a prime necessity for true national 
development. 


| This is a principle traditional in the industry, and in 
many ways laudable ; when Sir Henry Self affirms the 
importance of ample supplies of power for social and 
industrial progress, or points to the harm that could be 
done by a single widespread interruption of supply, it 
is easy to feel sympathy. But the principle gives no 
guidance whatever on what the limits must be or how 
the available capital can best be spent. And the fact is 
becoming plain that without some such guidance the 
BEA will either continue to fail to get abreast of demand, 
or else, in getting abreast, will be found to have made 
inordinate claims on the national investment resources. 


* 


Sir Henry Self’s paper has set out some of the 
economic and financial considerations of which the 
authority will have to take account in its plans ; it has 
shown how essential it is*that the authority’s very large 
funds should be spent thriftily, how any temptation 
towards the “ monumental” has to be shunned, and 
how even the plausible claims of amenity may lead to 
serious waste. The fact has been faced that even slight 
changes in the economic climate may make it necessary 
for large programmes to be reconsidered. What is now 
necessary is that the implication of such facts as these 
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should be considered in a more resolute way than has 
yet been done. It cannot safely be taken for g:aricd 
that the price system has no part to play in the economics 
of electricity supply. The existing pattern of peak leads 
cannot safely be taken as unalterable. This the paper 
to some extent concedes : : 


For the economic development of electricity supply every 
effort must be made to even out the load and thus to increase 
the annual plant load factor which, it must not be forgotten, 
is at present artificially boosted by peak-period restrictions. 
By reason of our responsibilities to the nation we must try 
to provide sufficient plant to meet peak demand, although by 
so doing our finances will be adversely affected unless by 
intensive sales drive and price policies we can spread the 
peaks and fill in the valleys of our load curves. In carrying 
cut this policy, however, we must know just how far to go. 

These are perfectly sound statements. All that is lack- 
ing is the order of priorities. Is the electricity supply 
industry to pursue hopelessly for ever a rising peak load, 
or is it to set out with determination to bring about an 
economic load pattern ? An approach was made to this 
question two years ago by the Clow Committee, but 
little appears to have been done about it since. 


The paper mentions the Clow recommendations, 
including that for a winter surcharge which was half- 
tried and failed. What, it is asked, are the lessons to 
be learnt from the surcharge experience ? 

Do not the results of that experiment mean that under 
conditions of full employment, etc., small increases in tariffs 
(i.e. increases within practical limits) are insufficient to restrict 
demand ? If so, should we divert capital and dissipate pro- 
duction resources in the development and provision of 
mechanical and other means of limiting demand at peak 


periods ? Is there any sense in which we could regard such 
expenditure as productive ? 


It is a little surprising to find these questions asked in 
such general terms after so long ; to ask one in return, 
does this mean that the British Electricity Authority is 
not taking very seriously the experiments with time-of- 
day tariffs, load limiters, and other devices which the 
Clow Committee recommended ? 


The question is, after all, a practical one. Can ways 
be found of making it worth the consumer’s while to 
burn electricity at off-peak times instead of at peak 
times ? This does not necessarily imply hardship to the 
consumer ; hot water is the same whether it has been 
heated at night or just before breakfast. It does, how- 
ever, imply some expenditure on time-meter or central 
control devices, which could clearly be for all practical 
purposes “productive expenditure,” since it would 
encourage the use of plant at times when plant is free 
to be used. It also implies a readiness to use price 
differentials sharp enough to evoke a response. 


If the importance of these matters of apparent detail 
in the authority’s vast schemes is in doubt, it need only 
be reflected that no limit (other than sheer capacity to 
build) has yet been set to the desired rate of power plant 
expansion ; no point can be designated at which the 
expansion programme, as at present outlined, can expect 
with confidence to outstrip the rise of peak demand—if 
demand continues to move on its present lines. At the 
same time the financial basis of the programme is doubt- 
ful ; the costs are extremely high and the marginal return 
is small. It is useful that the relevant factors have for 
the first time been set out by a member of the authority 
publicly and in considered form; some further and 
radical thinking is now needed on the economics of the 


power programme. 
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Competition in Detergents 


Sco British public has recently been treated to a 
refreshing experience—the outbreak of commercial 
war in the market for household detergents. The pace 
has been set by those hardened competitors, Thomas 
Hedley and Company Ltd. and the Unilever group, 
battling for the share of the market which may be swung 
permanently from household soaps to synthetic deter- 
gents. Only Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Ltd., a newcomer 
in detergents in this country, has kept up with them. 
By a judicious combination of advertising and bargain 
offers most of the small manufacturers have been driven 
out of the detergents market. Now the giants, backed 
by the work of some of the best chemists in the country, 
are running sales campaigns with a prewar gusto. 


The biggest effort is being made in London, where 
the very novelty of competition is bringing the industry 
added free publicity. For the country as a whole, the 
full exploitation of detergents has barely started. In 
1948, it is estimated, some 25,000 tons of synthetic 
powders were sold, compared with 120,000 tons of soap 
flakes and powders. Total sales of domestic soaps of all 
kinds in 1948 were 277,000 tons, some 100,000 tons less 
than would have been consumed in a normal prewar 
year. Last year, sales of synthetics rose to about 45,000 
tons as two of today’s leading brands came into fuil 
production. Output may not be much larger this year, 
and it will be divided among a handful of keen 
competitors. 


Technical knowledge about detergents has made great 
strides, but it is by no means complete. The “ active 
agents” of synthetic detergents have been greatly 
improved but knowledge of how they loosen dirt and 
then hold it in suspension is still incomplete. It is not 
easy to prepare a detergent which combines these two 
properties as effectively as they are combined in soap, 
and slight changes in a detergent’s formula can cause 
considerable changes in its properties. Research may 
at any time discover exactly how detergents work. 
For this reason alone, the manufacturers must be, and 
are, prepared to experiment with new active agents. 
‘Their own problems lead to embarrassing shifts of speci- 
fications and changes of custom from one chemical sup- 
plier to another; the chemical industry finds these 
changes bewildering, since new plant is usually needed 
to produce an active agent in any quantity and large- 
scale investment on such products mainly used in the 
domestic field and still in a state of technical flux, has 
its risks. 

The two most widely used active agents are derived 
from oil. The best known is the sodium alkyl sulphate, 
“ Teepol,” made by Shell Chemicals at Stanlow. It was 
first produced in 1942 in a plant with an annual capacity 
of 11,000 tons ; subsequent extensions have increased 
this capacity some six or seven times. This detergent 
needs little further treatment before use, and Shell has 
a fair volume of direct sales to laundries and restaurants. 
Until last year, “ Teepol” was the only agent available 
in considerable quantity and at one time or another it has 
formed the basis of nearly every household detergent 


and soapless shampoo has 
enabled Shell Chemicals to write off some of the high 


capital cost of the Stanlow chemical plant, and the price 
was kept steady until last year, when it was reduced by 
10 per cent to an average of between {£70 and £80 a ton. 
Last spring, Monsanto began to produce on a large scale 
a second, more expensive, detergent. This is an alkyl aryl 
sulphonate called “ Santomerse.” Detergents of this 
alkyl aryl class seem to have largely replaced the sodium 
alkyl sulphates in all the widely-known domestic deter- 
gents and Shell Chemicals have become large suppliers 
of them. The reason is a simple matter of production 
technique, rather than any fundamental superiority in 
their detergent properties. Since a powder is the most 
saleable form of household detergent, the ingredients can 
be mixed, spray-dried and packed in much the same way 
as soap powders and on much the same type of plani. 


Only 20 to 30 per cent by weight of most of the house- 
hold synthetics consist of active detergent agent, com- 
pared with 40 to 80 per cent in soap. A roughly equal 
percentage consists of material like sodium pyrophosphate 
which improves the dirt suspending properties of the 
finished product. The remainder is made up of neutral 
salts, with traces of other ingredients introduced to 
increase the lather or to prevent packed powders from 
caking. The alkyl aryl type of detergent scores because 
it can be spray-dried at higher temperatures, thus increas- 
ing the through-put of the drier ; the consequent reduc- 
tion in process costs more than offsets the higher price 
of the raw material. Apart from Shell Chemicals (which 
obtains its feed stock from the Shell group) and Mon- 
santo (which has to buy outside), Anglo-Iranian have 
developed a shale oil product and Manchester Oil 
Refinery markets one through Petromor Limited. ICI 
sell a coal-derived detergent. None of these other plants 
is on the same scale as those of Shell and Monsanto. 
Whether their capacity may be increased will doubtless 
depend on the course taken by the struggle for the 
domestic market in the next year or two. 


* 


For a time after the war, technical problems and 
shortages of raw materials kept the big firms out of the 
detergent market, although 500 to 600 firms of 
various sizes and abilities rushed into the synthetic 
detergent business, offering products ranging from the 
worthless to those containing a wastefully high concen- 
tration of active agent. They found business easy until 
about a year ago ; then demand suddenly became more 
discriminating. In July, 1948, Hedley revived “ Dreft,” 
a synthetic detergent which the company had tried to 
develop in 1938. It is advertised as a product for fine 
washing only, the one such powder in this country. 
Three months later, the Unilever group brought out 
“Wisk,” and called it an all-purpose detergent ; this 
group also markets “ Quix,” a liquid synthetic. Then 
at the beginning of 1950 the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society brought out its own powder, “Cascade.” Last 
spring, Hedley began to market an all-purpose detergent, 
congent's iat ocapeat.in thn-evmen. * Seeaeee 
company’s in itt » 
is the retail form of ICI’s detergent and the “ Dio” of 
the Boots group is, like “ Cascade,” sheltered by its own 
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retail chain. Of the many other brands, comparatively 
_ few seem to have held their ground. 





For all practical purposes, the triangular fight between 


the Hedley, Unilever, and Colgate groups is repeating 
'events in the United States where Lever, Colgate and 
_ Procter and Gamble (Hedley’s American parent) have 
been selling similar products. Procter and Gamble and 
Colgate lead in America, where, it is generally agreed, 
_ Lever’s product comes third because of a slow and 
_ insufficiently enthusiastic start. In this country, the 
' Unilever group was the first to sell “ Wisk” as an all- 
= purpose powder and it has effected a considerable 
_ improvement in its composition—an illustration of the 
_ rapid technical changes that can take place in response 
= to consumers’ demand and to the supply of basic 
> materials. Neither “Tide” nor “Fab” was on the 
"> market until a few weeks ago, and the competitive match 
_ between these two products and the improved “ Wisk ” 
is open and keen. 


When it brought out “Tide” in the spring, the 


» Hedley company embarked*on an advertising campaign 
_— without precedent. Although the company is spending 
= heavily, the concentration of its campaign mainly in the 
_~» London area has achieved a startling effect. Some 
_ estimates suggest that if spending continues at the 
_ present rate, the advertising bill for “Tide” may 
= approach £750,000 for the year. Another £500,000 
_ might be spent on “ Dreft.” Colgate also appear to be 
_— spending at the rate of £500,000 a year on “ Fab,” and 
_- the Lever organisation could easily spend £750,000 on 
_~ “Wisk,” though this covers distribution oyer the whole 
~ country, while the “ Tide” and “ Fab” campaigns are 
" mainly concentrated in London. These figures need 
> cautious interpretation ; experienced advertisers doubt 
_ whether there would be enough press and outdoor adver- 
_ tising space in the areas covered on which to spend such 
| great sums. These promotion campaigns appear to 
- commit sales for many years ahead before the heavy 
_ expenditure can be recovered. 


The price reductions made recently do not mean that 
a price war has already begun, but they serve to show 


_ that the firms concerned were making good profits out of 
_ their previous sales. No doubt they would be reluctant 


to make any new and sizeable reductions until the new 
detergents have a chance to become fully established. 
Price competition is more likely to affect the relative 


- position of soap and synthetics. Soap is price controlled 
and it is considerably cheaper, weight for weight, :han 
= the synthetics. The cost of raw soap can be put at 
; £175-£200 a ton. The synthetics, apart from the 
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“active agents” contain other expensive and scarce 
chemical constituents. The retail price per pound of 
the synthetic powders is 19d. for “ Tide” and “ Fab” ; 
the comparable price of soap powders ranges from 123d. 
a pound for Lever’s “ Persil” and “ Rinso,” to 134d. for 
Hedley’s “ Oxydol.” Another comparison might be 
drawn between Lever’s “Lux” soapflakes (20d. a 
pound) and Hedley’s “Dreft” at 214d. Such com- 
parisons may not be technically very strict, but they 
have an obvious bearing on consumer attitudes. They 
also go a long way to explain the reluctance of the estab- 
lished soap companies to commit themselves, either in 
terms of capital investment or of commercial policy, on 
the issue of soap versus synthetics. For different reasons, 
the consumer lacks a really free choice of soap and of 
detergents. The prices of both might ultimately fall 
and that might have rather unexpected effects on the 
consumer’s choice. 


* 


There aré certain conditions, however, in which 
detergents have a particular appeal. In hard water 
districts, soap has the disadvantage that it forms a lime 
scum and more is needed to do a given amount of work. 
In the London area, where there are 224 parts of hard- 
ness per million in the water, a 1s. 7d. packet of synthetic 
detergent can do the work of nearly three rod. packets of 
soap powder. When the hardness falls to about 80 parts 
per million, both soap powder and detergent give equal 
value for money. But the water supplied to over half 
of the country contains less than 80 parts per million of 
hardness ; under such conditions, when an ounce of 
synthetic detergent can do no more work than an ounce 
of soap powder, soap is unlikely to be displaced. 


It remains to be seen, therefore, whether the detergent 
makers will concentrate their selling campaigns in the 
hard water areas. “ Wisk” and “ Dreft” are already 
nationally distributed and it is expected that “ Tide” 
will be promoted area by area until the country is wholly 
covered. So long as soap is rationed, there is an incen- 
tive to aim at a nation-wide distribution ; if and when 
it is no longer rationed the incentive may not be nearly 
so strong. Some estimates suggest that 40 per cent of 
the detergents used in the United States are synthetic, 
but the chemical manufacturers, who know how much 
active agent they supply, think that 25 per cent is a 
closer figure. If the potential British market for deter- 
gents were to be governed by American experience—an 
assumption which may or may not prove to be true—it 
would follow that the possible absorption of synthetics 
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might lie between 65,000 and 40,000 tons. Synthetics 
at present only replace soap powders and flakes, of which 
about 160,000 tons were sold in 1938 ; it is much less 
likely that they will become acceptable as toilet soap or 
as substitutes for hard soap. Sales in the home market 
last year must have reached the lower of the two 
brackets ; there will be keen competition to gain the 
market for the remaining 25,000 tons—if that is the 
measure of potential demand. 

These figures are very speculative, but they suggest 
that the efforts now being made by the large companies 
may be out of proportion to the economic return in a 
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market of this size. But for the big groups, prestige is 
at stake in a field much wider than the detergent busi- 
ness alone. The consumer has already benefited from the 
great improvement which competition has brought in 
the quality of the products, and can expect further price 
reductions in future. These ae are likely to 
spread beyond the synthetic detergents ; there are already 
ious that parallel efforts will be made by the manufac- 
turers to see that their soap products do not lose one 
more inch of ground than is . This is a 
heartening spectacle for the consumer ; it may well be a 
heartbreaking business for the producer. 


Business Notes 


The City and Korea 


After its buoyancy of recent weeks, the gilt-edged 
market was particularly ill-prepared to withstand any such 
shock as Monday’s news from Korea. The strength of gilt- 
edged had become still more pronounced just before the week- 
end, yet had not been rooted in any really firm foundation ; 
indeed, in some directions, notably in War Loan, a distinctly 
shaky speculative position had been built up. Against this 
background the market reaction this week has really been 
remarkably restrained. Except in the more vulnerable securi- 
ties and those nearest to the storm centre—War Loan, 
Kaffirs and Japanese bonds—there has not at any time been 
any really heavy selling. With these exceptions, the sharp 
declines in prices on Monday and the more moderate reces- 
sion on Tuesday were due rather to the precautionary 
marking-down of prices by jobbers than to the weight of 
offerings. 


This relative calmness in London was well demonstrated by 
Tuesday’s quite moderate response to the violent overnight 
slump in Wall Street—when the Dow-Jones industrial 


“ average dropped from over 224 to under 214. Moreover, the 


slight rally of Wall Street on Tuesday night, after President 
Truman’s announcement of strong and immediate measures, 
at once imparted a steadier tone to the London market. At 
the moment of writing, Old Consols show a decline of 24 
points since the week-end, War Loan is down by 2, and the 
industrial share index of the Financial Times is down by 2.1 
at 112.7—0.4 above the low point touched on Tuesday. 
Japanese bonds, which had been strong last Friday, have 
fallen steeply. The § per cent issue, 1907, has dropped 7 
points to 407; even so, it is 13 points above its lowest. Among 
gilt-edged, as was to be expected, the only securities that have 
held their ground are the extreme “ shorts,” but commodity 
shares—anotably Rhodesian coppers—have benefited from 
hopes of accelerated purchases for the American stockpile 
and from the general assumption that the week’s develop- 
ments must impart a new impetus to the forces of inflation. 
The Kaffir market, which at the end of last week had at 
last succeeded in achieving an appreciable rally, has lost 
most of the ground it had regained—despite the sharp 
recovery that has occurred in the world’s free markets for 
goid. Rates for transferable account sterling in overseas 
centres have been unaffected, but the London premium on 
dollar stocks, which had declined steadily since the devalua- 
tion and reached a low point of 10 per cent early last week, 
has widened to 14} per cent. Its highest post-devaluation 
level was 22 per cent., at the end of 1949. 


* * x 
Retrospective EPU 
All hope must now be abandoned that a fully fledged 


European Payments Union scheme will be agreed and ready 
to take over from the Intra-European Payments Scheme 


when it lapses this week-end. The payments committee of 
OEEC has been working during the last few days drafting 
the recommendations of the ministerial executive committee 
into a statement of principles to be laid before the 
ministerial council of OEEC that is due to meet on 
Thursday or Friday next. The final agreement on principles 
cannot, therefore, be expected before July 6th at the earliest. 
The lawyers will then be called in to draft a constitution 
for EPU on the basis of the agreed principles. It is unlikely 
that they will have completed their work and produced a 
convention that can be signed by the participants before 
September this year. When the convention is signed it 
will, however, have retrospective effect from July 1st. To all 
intents and purposes, therefore, the mechanism of EPU 
—— over from the IEPS as from the beginning of next 
week. . 


Some major points of detail still remain to be agreed. The 
choice given to creditors in the EPU compensations to hold 
their credits in sterling or “ epus” in so far as the surpluses 
have been earned in sterling, is being extended to all curren- 
cies. In other words, it is now proposed that sterling shail 
not be given special treatment in this respect but that all 
participants shall have the right to make bilateral agreements 
with other participants, providing for this so-called “ option.” 
This is a development that may profoundly affect the final 
shape of the agreement. Another point that has some connec- 
tion with that just mentioned concerns the ultimate liquida- 
tion of the credits and overdrafts accumulated during the 
two-year period of EPU. If these claims and debts are to be 
repaid in a comparatively short period after June 30, 19§2, 
the option to hold surpluses in “ epus ” or in national curren- 
cies will be found to have very little significance or reality. 
Of more exclusive concern to Britain is the question of 
utilising existing resources, i.e., sterling balances outstanding 
on June 30, 1950, in the name of participants, to meet their 
debts to EPU. The understanding by which Britain would 
be indemnified against gold losses incurred as a result of 
such use of existing sterling balances, still has to be given 
formal shape. 


* bs * 


Commercial Policy 


Much thought is being given at the Treas the Board 
of Trade and the Bank af England to fhe eee iaeptia! 
effects of EPU on Britain’s payments and trade arrangements 
with participating countries. Some renegotiation of the 
British bilateral agreements with other participants will have 


to occur, if only to provide credit limits in all agreements now 
without such limits and to relate them to the relevant article 
in the EPU agreement. It is evident that, from the point of 
view of relations with the sterling area, all currencies of other 
‘ will have to be treated alike. It does not neces- 
sarily follow, however, that countries such as Belgium and 
Switzerland will automatically have to be b t within 
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the group of transferable account countries, because that 


group includes many countries outside the prospective EPU 


‘membership. A possible solution of the difficulty would be 
"to create a new distinction in the sterling accounts of non- 


sterling countries, namely between European and non- 


‘European accounts. Transfers for current operations would 
‘be free within the first group and subject to authorisation 
from that group to non-European accounts. 


As regards commercial policy, it is probable that the trade 


liberalisation proposals and the grant of open general licences 
‘will be extended without any discrimination to all partici- 
pants of EPU. It is by this means that the effect of EPU 
‘on intra-European trade will most directly make itself felt. 


The trade rules to be applied under EPU are still under 


discussion, but the general principle that discrimination can 
‘be invoked in favour of countries losing gold and against 
‘those taking gold from EPU has been accepted. 


* * * 


‘Taxing away Risk Capital 


It would be unfair, perhaps, to say that the Opposition’s 


_ballon d’essai on the undistributed profits tax in last week’s 
debate encountered only hot air—but it certainly found on 
the Government side some very curious views about profits 
_and capital formation. The whole exercise was foredoomed 


to failure in its professed objective—to secure the dropping 


of the tax on retained profits—but it succeeded in extracting 
from the Government the notable admission that present 
or are bound to deplete the supply of risk capital. Mr 


Mr Eccles and others had developed the argument that 


“public” savings through a budget surplus, even if they 
‘could be large enough to compensate, quantitatively, for 
the shortfall of private savings could never be a proper sub- 
Stitute, qualitatively, for private savings—especially personal 


savings—of the kind upon which industrial development 


_ depended in the past. All postwar experience has shown that 
' total savings need to be a larger proportion of the national 
| income than before the war ; that a bigger share needs to be 
| bespoken for industrial investment; and that British 
industry, directed as never before towards the exacting and 
_ variable export markets, cannot hope to achieve and sustain 


the requisite efficiency and flexibility unless it has an ample 
supply of risk capital. All three needs are threatened by 


| present tendencies. Full employment and the appetites of. 


consumers depress total savings. Social outlays further 
depress the share for industry. And steeply progressive 
taxation squeezes still further the fraction of savings that 
is available for risk-bearing, creating a new and ominous 
version of the principle of “ gearing ” of equity capital. The 
Opposition’s argument, in effect, is that if the Government 


| will not ease these fiscal burdens upon the supply of mobile 
| private savings, it should at least drop the specific taxation 


of company savings. 
Mr Gaitskell, it seems, rejects almost every one of these 


contentions, though he came near to accepting the whole 
| diagnosis. His remedy for the dearth of risk capital is to 
| develop new institutional facilities of the kind offered by 


the postwar Finance Corporations, declaring that “we shall 
have to go a long way further” in that direction. Perhaps 


| we shall, if present tendencies are not arrested ; but it would 


be a poor expedient. The real damage that is being done by 
the frictions in the capital market is still hidden, but it will 
show itself soon and eventually is likely to be very great. 
The only promising remedies are, first, to drop the undis- 
tributed profits tax and, secondly, to restore some of the 
dried-up sources of private savings by easing the burden of 


direct taxation in general. 


* x * 


Prospects for Rubber and Metals 
Rubber and tin have responded quickly to the hostilities 


' in Korea. Both are vital strategic materials for which the 


demand—if the situation in the Far East widens into world 
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crisis—is likely to expand. World production of rubber 
in the first quarter of the year totalled 365,000 tons, some 
10,000 tons more than twelve months earlier ; consumption 
increased by a similar amount to 382,500 tons. Thus, there 
was no surplus of output to add to the stockpile. Tin pro- 
duction has also increased this year. In the first quarter, 
world output amounted to 40,500 tons compared with 
37,000 tons in the first quarter of 1949, but world consump- 
tion did not rise so sharply—33,300 tons in the first quarter 
against 31,900 tons twelve months earlier. 


It is far too early to measure the effects of the Korean 
episode on strategic commodities. Rubber and tin could 
conceivably be affected in two ways. Any widening of the 
area of trouble towards southern Asia might lead to urgent 
demands for all possible supplies from Malaya and Indonesia. 
Secondly, in present circumstances, stockpile purchases are 
likely to be increased. It is estimated that last year the 
United States put into stock 115,000 tons of natural rubber 
and over 50,000 tons of tin. This year, purchases have been 
on a much smaller scale. In the first quarier, to judge from 
the import figures, no rubber seems to have gone into the 
stockpile, and the April estimate is only for 12,000 tons. 
During the same period only 3,000 tons of tin were bought 
by the American Government. These figures suggest that 
there should be scope for increased stockpile purchases in 
the coming months, and at least in the case of tin, production 
allows plenty of margin for them. American commercial 
stocks of tin, however, are equivalent to nearly fourteen 
months’ supply. 

The opposite is true of rubber. Large-scale buying for 
stock would coincide with a strong commercial demand. 
Commercial stocks of rubber in the United States represents 
no more than two months’ supply. The new turn of events 
seems more likely, therefore, to provoke a demand for the 
expansion of synthetic rubber production in the United 
States. 


But increased stockpiling would also affect other commo- 
dities, particularly copper and zinc. A sudden turn of events 
in the Amerian Congress last Wednesday now makes it 
almost certain that the import duty of 2 cents a lb. on copper 
will not be re-imposed this week-end. A measure has been 
introduced to prolong the present legislation until the end 
of August to enable a new Bill to be presented. This action 
may prevent any immediate increase in the price of copper. 
American commercial demand for both copper and zinc 
remains very strong and stocks are relatively small. If the 
American Government decides to increase its purchases of 
both these metals for the stockpile, prices are almost certain 
to rise. Lead, in contrast has been weak and in New York 
its price has dropped in the past week from 12 cents to II 
cents a lb. The British price has been reduced correspond- 
ingly from £96 to {88 a ton. 


* * 


British Exports to Canada 


Britain’s sales to Canada consist mainly of vehicles, wool 
textiles and machinery ; these three groups together account 
for nearly 60 per cent of the total—vehicles alone accounting 
for over a third. Even twelve months ago, it was an open 
question whether British cars had a permanent market in 
Canada. But that view is now changing. British firms were 
able to use the services of dealers who had previously been 
selling American cars and they have established a coast to 
coast sales service. Britain’s opportunity is no longer limited 
to a “second car” market, though, once American dollars 
become more plentiful, competition from the United States 
will be strong. Wool textiles, still the second largest export 
to Canada, have tended to decline and the market is more 
for tops than for tissues. But there should be scope for 
expansion in this field provided British prices were Competi- 
tive. 
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In machinery and engineering products, Britain is making 
headway and exports of these products are expected to rise 
in the coming months. Exports seem at last to be reaping 
the benefits of the pioneer work carried out by British firms 
since the report of the Gilpin Mission, while the Toronto 
Fair seems to have been most successful. A major expansion 
in British exports to Canada, however, must include larger 
shipments consumer goods, and these, despite their 
increase, still form only a small contribution to Britain’s total 
exports to Canada. 


* * x 


Japan and the Cotton Trade 


The main significance of the Anglo-American cotton 
trade mission to Japan is simply that the three principal 
exporting industries in the cotton textile trade of the world 
have consulted together, exchanging information on the 
present state of their industries and views about the future. 
This is in itself new. No decisions were taken at the meet- 
ings in Tokyo, and the British representatives on the mission 
are at pains to point out in their report that none were 
attempted : 


We bring back no solution of the difficulties which are 
involved—not even proposals for a solution. That was not 
the intention when our visit was arranged. We can claim 
only that the documents we now present provide what was 
previously lacking, namely an indication of the Japanese 
point of view and up-to-date, personally verified, comments 
thereon, and that we have established personal contacts 
through which it will be possible to maintain constant touch 
with the course of events in Japan. 

In particular, Japanese spokesmen made it clear that the 
cotton textile industry (representing, last year, as much as 
37-7 per cent by value of the total of Japanese exports) is 
by far the largest exporter that Japan possesses, and that 
its vital role in the Japanese economy can hardly be aban- 
doned. They made clear also their relatively optimistic 
view of the course of their export trade in the immediate 
future. This year they expect to sell 10 per cent more cotton 
goods abroad than last year, and the British thesis that “ the 
trend of international trade in cotton goods would be a 
declining one, even in the face of increased consumption of 
cotton goods, was new to Japanese thinking.” 


It is clear that nothing emerged from the conference to 
mitigate the fears of formidable Japanese competition that 
prevail in Lancashire. If there is comfort to be derived, it is 
in the acceptance by all three parties of the view that sales in 
foreign markets “ at unnecessarily low prices ” can do no one 
any good and may do Japan harm. Further, the Japanese 
members agreed that their selling methods abroad would 
have to be improved. Thus, though competition will be 
keen, there is a chance that it may be of a more civilised kind 
in the future than in the past. 


The best that can be hoped, then, is that the international 
trade in cotton goods may come to be conducted by people 
sharing a common pool of information about world prices, 
production, demand, and other trading factors, and perhaps 
even holding roughly consistent views on the principles and 
methods of carrying on their trade. This is a very different 
thing from the reliance on arbitrary limitation of spindles 
and other restrictions of which so much was heard a year or 
two ago. Reports from Japan this week suggested that the 
present SCAP limitation on Japanese spindles js to be raised 
by 800,000 from its present level of 4,000,000. It will not 
be the last such increase. 


* * * 


Cotton Weaving Productivity 


Of the three productivity teams from the British 
cotton textile industry that visited the United States last 
summer, the cotton weaving team is the last to have its 
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report published.* The task that faced the weaving team 
in trying to isolate for British use the lessons of American 

ractice was particularly difficult because the choice of the 

st mill practice by a weaving concern may depend com- 
pletely on the relation of the weaving concern to its supplier 
of yarn. All the American mills visited were vertically inte- 
grated concerns that did their own spinning. Their high out- 
put per man derived from automatic machines efficiently 
utilised; the machines were devised, and their operation 
planned, on the assumption that supplies of yarn of a high 
and regular standard of weavability could be assured. 
“Weavability” is not the same as “quality” in the 
ordinary sense; it means, substantially, freedom from loom 
breakages on the machines for which the yarn is spun. 
Thus, when the visiting team saw pillow cottons being 
woven at more than go per cent. efficiency and 104 looms 
per weaver, it saw something that could not conceivably 
be attained in the “ characteristic” British weaving con- 
cern, which is horizontally organised and therefore does 
not control its own supply of yarn. 


In the particular example given, the report concedes 
that “few firms in Britain could weave such cloths at more 
than eight non-automatic looms per weaver and 85 per 
cent efficiency.” What, then, is the lesson? The team 
is not satisfied with the familiar arguments by which the 
Lancashire loom has been defended against the automatic 
loom, and presses for a-reopening of the question. 


At the same time it is not prepared to accept what 
appears to be the logical outcome of its own argument— 
that the horizontal structure may prove a prime obstacle 
to the survival of the cotton trade. 

To attempt to change the horizontal structure would 
affect operatives, managements, shareholders, spinners, 
merchants, merchant-converters, and many others. Clearly 
such a proposal is out of the question. 

In the outcome, then, the team advocates re-equipment, 
redeployment of labour, more shifts, and various 
expedients for raising the efficiency of the plant and the 
completeness of its utilisation—but without producing any 
proposal to overcome the initial difficulty that lies in the 
structure of the trade and that has warded off these improve- 
ments up to now. In effect, it seems to suggest that new 
types of textile machinery may have to be developed to suit a 


- horizontally organised trade. But will this course prove any 


more practicable than the course that has been rejected ? 


* * x 


When is Timber Cheap ? 


The President of the Board of Trade last week 
emphasised that the new contract for Russian timber was at 4 
lower price than for Swedish timber. The two prices were 
not in fact disclosed by Mr Wilson, so that it is difficult to 
assert that Swedish and Norwegian timber sellers may be 
induced by the Russian contract to reduce their prices. 
Much depends, too, on whether the price comparison that 
Mr Wilson had in mind was f.o.b. or c.i.f. It is known that 
Sweden asked Britain for £49 a standard for the remaining 
supplies of Swedish softwood, to which the Timber Control 
responded with an unsuccessful maximum bid of {£47 10s. 4 
standard. It appears, in fact, that this is the price at which 
the Russian contract was closed. In this sense it can be 


said that Russian timber was purchased at a lower price 
than Swedish timber. 


_But a comparison in terms of landed cost leads to rather 
different results. Freight rates from White Sea ports are 
at least £2 10s. a standard more than those from Swedish 


ports. Hence, by the time Russian timber arrives in Britain, 
it will presumably cost £1 a standard more than Swedish ~ 


supplies. 





_*Cotton Weaving. Anglo-American Council on Produc: _ 
tivity. 2s. 3 
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FINANCE AND 
OVERSEAS TRADE 


The financial arrangements involved in 
trading with countries overseas can 
present many complications. The Three 
Banks Group has wide experience of 
this aspect of modern Banking practice, 
and with many important contacts over- 
seas is particularly well placed to 
handle such problems and tender advice 
based on accurate knowledge of local 
conditions. The need for increased 
exports is leading to considerable 
expansion of the Group’s activities in 
this direction. 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
Founded 1727 Edinburgh, London’ & Branches 
GLYN, MILLS & CO. 

Founded 1753 London 
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PROGRESS 


Safety comes first, of course. That is 
the banker’s primary duty. Then con- 
venience. Every facility provided by a 
Bank has been contrived so as to make 
the handling of money easy—for you. 


For hundreds of years the services you 
enjoy to-day have been slowly evolving, 
improving, quickening, and as time passes 
there will be further progressive changes 
to meet new requirements. 


Whenever you enter the Bank, now or 
in the future, the service you receive will 
be the finest that skill and long experience 
can devise. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 


1.C. F.C. 


FINANCE CORPORATION LTD. 


I,.C.F.C. was set up in 1945 by the English and 
Scottish Banks, with resources of £45,000,000, 
to supplement existing facilities by providing 
an accessible source of share capital and long 
term funds tor well conducted businesses o! 
small or medium size. It applies to all pro- 
posals the usual canons of sound finance and 
is not averse from supplying risk capital. 

I.C.F.C. so far has made available over 
£19,000,000 for British Industry, divided 


among more than 290 concerns of many kinds. 


Full particulars of the facilities offered 
may be obtained from the General Manager, 


7, Drapers Gardens, E.C.2. 


THE 
UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India. Liability of Members ts limited) 
Head Office : 
2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA 
G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 


@ 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL Rs. 80,090,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL Rs. 40,090,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL . Rs. 20,090,000 
RESERVE FUND . . Rs. 5,250,000 


With over 80 Branches at the ‘eading centres of 
Industry and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya 
and Burma, The United Commercial Bank is well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals carrying on business with India or 
intending to open connections with that country. 


B. T. THAKUR, General Manager. 
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LEVER BROTHERS & UNILEVER LIMITED 


AN 


LEVER BROTHERS & UNILEVER N.Y. 


The Boards of Lever Brothers & Unilever Limited and Lever 
Brothers & Unilever N.V. RESOLVED today to RECOM- 
MEND to the Annual General Meetings of their respective 
Companies which will be held on 27th July, 1950, the 
DECLARATIONS of DIVIDENDS on the Ordinary Capital 
in respect of the year 1949 payable on the 4th August, 1950, as 
set out below :— 


In the case of Lever Brothers & Unilever Limited a 
DIVIDEND of 10% (2- per £1 of Stock) less Income Tax 
at 9/- in the £ (same as for 1948) PAYABLE to Stockholders 
registered in the books of the Company on the 8th July, 1950. 


In the case of Lever Brothers & Unilever N.V. a corresponding 
DIVIDEND calculated in accordance with the Equalisation 
Agreement converted at the rate of exchange of FI. 10.64 to 
£1 sterling of 8.9% (Fl. 89 per share of Fi. 1,000) less 15% 
dividend tax (same as for 1948) PAYABLE on PRESENTATION 
of the appropriate DIVIDEND COUPON. 


The combined trading profit before charging taxation on 
profits was £31,947,465 (1948 £30,094,787) after charging 
reserve for replacement of fixed assets £4,247,744 (1948 
£4,071,757). The combined consolidated net profit after 
taxation of £17,569,024 (1948 £14,096,226) was £19,580,127 
41948 £10,458,709) including a transfer from stock reserve 
£1,823,308 (1948 charge of £4,135,732) and exchange surpluses 
£5,680,882 (1948 deficit of £389,120). 


The results for the groups separately were :— 
Consolidated Profit of 
Net Profit Parent Company 
Lever Brothers & Unilever Limited 
£11,727,509 (£7,161,505) £5,501,287 (£4,991 ,966) 
Lever Brothers & Unilever N.V. 
£7,852,618 (£3,297,204) £2,614,897 (£2,590,628) 


The Reports and Accounts of both Companies will be issued 
on 4th July, 1950. 





Banking is his business 


For advice and help in matters of personal 
or business finance you should see the 
Manager of your nearest branch of Barclays. 
Banking is his business and it is a business 
he thoroughly understands. His experience 
can help to clarify complex problems and to 
solve your particular worries. But please do 
not wait for difficulties to arise before finding 
out what Barclays can do for you. An 
enquiry made today may provide tomorrow’s 
answer and save you much unnecessary 
worry—and your enquiries will be most 
welcome at any of our branches. 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
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LYONNAIS 


(Lumited Liabuity Company Incorporated in France 


ree 40, LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 
WEST END BRANCH 
25/27, CHARLES II STREET, HAYMARKET, $.W. 
Private Safes for rental at this Office 





TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH 

FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF 

THE BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH 
FRANC AREA. 


OVER 1,300 BRANCHES IN FRANCE 


Also in ALGERIA, BELGIUM, CAMEROONS. EGYPT, FRENCH 
GUINEA. IVORY COAST, LUXEMBURG, MOROCCO SENEGAL. 
SPAIN. SWITZERLAND. TUNISIA 


SUBSIDIARY IN BRAZIL : 
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No doubt the Swedish timber trade is well able to do 
such sums for itself. To attempt to secure a lower price is 
laudable, but there comes a point when such action can 
endanger the timber using industries and the housing pro- 
gramme. Mr Wilson claimed that the shortage of softwood 
was only temporary and that “ substantial” contracts had 
been placed with Finland, Jugoslavia, Poland, France and 
North America. The timber shipping season, however, is 
short and difficulty may be experienced in getting the Russian 
contract completed before it ends. Unless stocks in this 
country can be built up to at least 300,000 standards by the 
end of the year, the possibility of a recurring shortage in 
19§1 cannot be disregarded. 


* x * 


Record Bank Advances 


As expected, the latest quarterly analysis of bank 
advances in Britain—it embraces all members of the British 
Bankers’ Association—shows that the total has soared to a 
new record level. In the three months to mid-May, advances 
rose by £60 million to £1,715 million, bringing the total 
increase since mid-August to £218 million or some 14} per 
cent. During the latest quarter there were fairly general 
increases in advances made to those trades that had to carry 
stocks of materials the prices of which were rising sharply. 
More than half the net rise of £60 million was due, for 
example, to increased bank loans to retailers, to the food, 
drink and tobacco group, and to the wool, leather and rubber 
industries. Bank loans to public utilities also rose, by nearly 
{£114 million, despite the fact that some of the £15 million 
of application money tendered for the BEA loan was used 
to pay off bank advances during the period covered by this 
statement. Fairly sharp rises were also recorded in advances 
to the agriculture and fishing group, the “ personal and pro- 
fessional,” and the omnibus “ other financial” group. 


Advances to the manufacturing industries, however, 
showed little change. Those to the engineering industry, in 
fact, ran down by another £4,500,000 ; this industry has 
new decreased its indebtedness to the banks by some £23} 
million in the last twelve months. Bank loans to local 
authorities also decreased, by more than {5,500,000 ; this 
decrease more than counteracted the sharp rise in the 
previous quarter when, it was believed, the initial effects of 
the slight tightening up of central Government loans to 
local authorities drove some of the authorities towards the 
banks, 


Unilever Profits 


After the uneven trading experience in the United 
States during 1949, and the contretemps in the management 
of the American side of the business, the results of the 
Unilever group for the year had been keenly awaited. It is, 
therefore, refreshing to find that the combined trading profit 
of the group increased from {30,094,787 to £31,947.465 
and that N.V., the Dutch leg of the diarchy that controls 
the United States company, more than doubled its consoli- 
dated net profit at £7,852,618 against £3,297,204. 

Yet it is important to note the various charges and credits 
taken into account in arriving at these figures. Combined 
trading profit for 1949 has been struck after providing 
£4.247,744 for the replacement of fixed assets (as an addi- 
ton to normal depreciation) compared with {4,071,757 in 
1948. The preliminary statement does not show the division 
of these items between Limited and N.V. Nor does 
it say how the combined taxation charge of £17,569.024 
against £14,096,226 is made up. Taxation has been 
ceducted before arriving at combined consolidated net profit, 
which has risen from £10,458,709 to no less than 
£19,580,127,.. Some {11,727.509 (£7,161.505) of this 
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amount is attributable to Limited and the remainder to N.V. 
as previously stated. Here the preliminary statement needs 
careful reading. Consolidated net profit in 1948 was shown 
after the deduction of {4,135,732 as a charge for stock 
reserve and £389,120 provided for exchange fluctuations. In 
the past year it is shown after crediting 41,823,308 written 
back from stock reserves—presumably largely to meet stock 
losses of the American subsidiary—and also crediting 
£5,680,882 exchange surpluses doubtless arising from 
devaluation. These complications can only be resolved by 
study of the full report, expected next week ; for the Unilever 
group, it must be almost beyond the wit of man to design 
a wholly satisfactory preliminary statement. 


_Contrary to some expectations, the austerity of the group’s 
dividend policy has not been relaxed despite the markedly 
better net profit, and the previous year’s payments of 10 
per cent for Limited and 8.9 per cent (less 15 per cent 
dividend tax) for N.V. for the year are repeated. Quite 
apart from the effect of dividend limitation on this side, the 


equalisation agreement keeps the dividends of the two com- 
panies in step. 


© * * 


Foreign Investment in Germany 


Full details have now been published of the Allied 
agreement on the release of foreign assets in western 
Germany. The relaxations bear all the marks of a com- 
promise between divergent British and American views 
on this vexed question. The primary concern of the British 
negotiators had been to unfreeze old debts, while the Ameri- 
cans were more concerned to open the way for new invest- 
ment. For old debts, the agreement provides, first, for the 
unfreezing of foreign-owned bank balances, estimated at 
DM170 million ; these funds can now be used to purchase 
any quoted security or real estate. A special licence, how- 
ever, is still required for any direct investment in private 
firms or any granting of loans. Holders of foreign currency 
claims against private persons, firms or corporations—on 
this point the agreement goes further than was a? first 
expected—may by special licence compound with their 
debtors for payment in D-Marks, provided the debtor is 
willing to pay and all other known creditors have been 
given sixty days’ notice of the proposed settlement. There 
is no similar facility for holders of Reich loans—simply 
because there is no Reich to compound with. As for new 
investment, the agreement opens an avenue by permitting 
holders of “acceptable” foreign currencies to purchase 
D-Marks from the Bank Deutscher Laender for investment 
purposes. Alternatively, capital plant or equipment may be 
imported. There are also certain minor relaxations, such 
as the increase in permitted releases for holidays, from 
DM35 a day to DM75. 


Foreign creditors, it will be seen, have at last secured 
some freedom for manceuvre. If they cannot as yet convert 
their claims, they can at least improve the quality of their 
German assets. German stock markets, before the events 
in Korea, rose substantially under the stimulus of buying 
on foreign account. Mannesmann rose from 48 to §2, 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke from 45 to §0, Rheinisch-West- 
phalische Electricity Works from 69 to 75. Holders of DM 
cash balances evidently secure considerable scope from the 
agreement. The effect upon creditors whose claims are in 
foreign currency is less certain. Such standstill creditors as 
are prepared to accept D-Marks for their sterling claims— 
and few British banks are likely to be willing to do so on 
any scale—will not find among the major debtors many that 
are able to pay. The bulk of standstill claims are against 
the dismembered steel companies and the decentralised 
banks that are at present in no position to pay. 


New investment demand is likely to remain small. Most 
of the German subsidiaries of British companies are reason- 
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ably liquid; those that needed finance have generally 
obtained it from local banking sources. The Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company is a notable exception; it has a large pro- 
gramme of repairs and expansion in Germany. It has not, 
however, obtained its funds by surrendering sterling to the 
German authorities but by purchasing some of the frozen 
balances due for films. Indeed, there will be little influx 
of new money while old balances are offered at a heavy 
discount. In London such balances are dealt in at around 
DM24 to the £, compared with the official rate of DM11.76. 
In Zurich and in New York, where there are active markets, 
the rate is now 13.50 U.S. cents per D-Mark against an 
official rate of 24 cents. 


* * * 


India’s Lend-Lease Silver 


Arrangements have been put in hand to begin the 
gigantic task of extracting the silver from demonetised 
rupee coins that are being steadily replaced by nickel 
tokens. A refinery is being set up in India to handle this 
job and the constructional work has been entrusted to a 
British engineering firm. The problem of refining coin of 
50-50 fineness—the bulk of the existing silver coinage 
in India—presents considerable technical difficulty, as has 
been discovered in Britain by Rothschild’s refinery, which is 
handling the bulk of the silver coins withdrawn from circula- 
tion and replaced by cupro-nickel tokens. In India, as in 
Britain, the main objective of the demonetisation of silver 
coins is to provide sufficient silver with which to repay the 
metal that was provided under lend-lease by the United 
States during the war. Unlike the other parts of the lend- 
lease accounts for which the slate was cleaned at the end of 
hostilities, this silver has to be repaid in kind within five 
years after the official termination of the war—a date inci- 
dentally that has not yet been established. The amount 
owing by the United Kingdom is 88,100,000 ounces and by 
India 226,000,000 ounces. The demonetisation of rupee coins 
is expected to produce 300,000,000 ounces of pure silver 
and the bulk of this is thus earmarked for repayment to the 
United States. 


* * oo 


Atomic Power Problems 


By virtue of his present position and of his long associa- 
tion with nuclear research, Sir John Cockcroft, the director 
of the Atomic Energy Research Establishment, is highly 
qualified to assess the future development of atomic power. 
In his recent Romanes lecture, he declared 


The development of nuclear energy from uranium is more 
difficult than had been supposed in the first flush of postwar 
enthusiasm. We shal] not be able to predict its future with 
any certainty until we have built experimental power 
producers and obtained experience by their operation. 
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This process will take at least ten years. Sir John admits the 
obvious attraction of obtaining the same energy from one 
ton of uranium as from 3,000,000 tons of coal. But if indus- 
trial countries are to depend in future on nuclear reactors 
for their power they must first be certain that fuel reserves 
will suffice for centuries ahead. In all countries, concentrated 
deposits of uranium are limited, but millions of tons are 
present in various minerals in concentrations of one per cent 
or less. The first problem is to find an economic method of 
extracting low-grade uranium ores. 


High costs of extraction demand that as much of the 
uranium as possible should be consumed. The present type 
of pile obtains heat only from the fission of U235 and discards 
the non-fissile U238, which is 140 times more plentiful Sir 
John considers a radically different type of atomic pile, the 
“breeder reactor,” is essential for power production. It 
would use some of the neutrons released during the fission of 
U235 to turn the normally non-fissile materials U238 and 
thorium into fissile materials. In theory, this principle offers 
a means of using a very large proportion of the uranium meta! 
as fuel. Designs of “ breeder reactors” are being studied 
at Harwell. One is now being built in the United States but 
“these piles present difficult technical problems and may 
take considerable time to develop into reliable power units.” 
The alternative might be to raise the heat output of the 
type of pile now being built in Cumberiand to produce 
plutonium. Such plants might be commercially feasible if, 
starting with ore containing one per cent of uranium, they 
could use one per cent of that uranium content. Their com- 
petitive limitation would be to produce power as cheaply as 
a coal-fired power station. Under the conditions described, 
one ton of low-grade uranium ore would supply the same 
amount of energy as 300 tons of coal. Sir John had no 
great hope that the utilisation of as much as one per cent 
of the uranium in a pile of this type could in fact be 
guaranteed but he added that “ the feasibility of the system 
is being investigated.” 


* 


Above all, there is the stumbling block of radioactivity. 
No cheap or easy method has yet been suggested of disposing 
of radio-active effluent in the volume that would have to be 
expected from a chain of power stations. The need to meet 
the hazard of radiation by suitably designed plants has raised 
costs and slowed down development. Sir John implied—as 
scientists in America have stated more frankly—that the civil 
development of atomic power relies on the military side of 
nuclear research for essential operating data. If the cost of 
power is not a primary consideration, the plants are much 
easier to design. Specialised units of this type, carrying a 
comparatively small amount of uranium, will be built within 
the next five years. Then, Sir John observed, “we shall 
obtain our first experience of nuclear power from their 
operation.” In the United States power units for both 
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submarines and aircraft have been commissioned ; and work 


in this country can shortly be expected to start on design 
studies for comparable power units. 


* * * 


Bulletin on Trade Talks 


The season for trade talks seems to be in full swing. 
Discussions have just ended with Holland and Spain, have 
just begun with Portugal, are continuing with Argentina 
and Egypt and are about to open with South Africa and 
Pakistan. Negotiations were completed in Madrid last 
week for a new trade agreement with Spain, one of the 
few remaining strictly bilateral trading partners of Britain. 
A further effort is to be made—though it is not likely 
to have much success—to expand trade between the two 
countries in the year ended June 30, 1951. The Spaniards 
invariably come to these annual meetings armed with 
long lists of goods they would like to buy—lists quite out 
of proportion to their sterling resources. In the course of 
the year they then find themselves so short of sterling 
that they have to cut down their imports progressively 
until they are virtually confined to coal and essential capi- 
tal equipment. British motor car and textile exports, in 
particular, have suffered in the past from these tactics. 
There is little sign that British exporters of semi-essential 
goods may stand any better chance in the coming year, 
for Spain has recently entered into contracts to the tune 
of £6 million for locomotives and railway equipment alone. 
On the other hand, there are now few obstacles to the 
movement of goods from Spain to Britain. Most Spanish 
exports are now on open general licence. But Spain has 
relatively little to offer. 


Negotiations with Portugal opened this week. Anglo- 
Portuguese trade seems to have been rather disappointing 
during the first six months of the current agreement. In the 
first four months of this year, British imports rose from £1.8 
million to £2.9 million, while exports fell from £8.6 million 
to just under £6 million. This still leaves a seemingly large 
surplus, but the decline in Britain’s escudo earnings seems 
likely to continue—partly because the Portuguese ship- 
building programme is gradually being completed ; these 
shipping orders, however, have been paid for partially from 
Portugal’s wartime sterling balances. 


Far more intriguing than the routine negotiations with 
Britain’s trading partners are the impending talks with Mr 
Louw, the South African Minister of Economic Affairs who is 
arriving in London on Monday. Mr Louw, as a noite in 
The Economist discussed a fortnight ago, has recently been 
expressing in South Africa his dissatisfaction at the working 
of the gold agreement, and it is evident that his visit is 
linked with this mattér. South Africa apparently wants 
Britain to raise its exports of less essential goods for which 
under the agreement the Union pays in sterling, not in gold. 
Britain, however, is said to be at the moment well satisfied 
with the agreement—that is, presumably, with the amount of 
gold it is earning from its essential exports to South Africa. 
While official quarters in London are extremely reticent, it 
seems a little improbable that a reshuffle of essential and 
non-essential import lists alone would bring a minister here. 
It would appear that a more general review of the agreement, 
possibly in its relationship with the European countries, is 
in the offing. Mr Louw is expected to visit the Continent 
after his talks in London. 


x * * 


No Customs Union for Wool 


The highlight of the International Wool Textile Organi- 
sation’s conference in Stockholm a fortnight ago was the pro- 
posal submitted by Belgium, France and the Netherlands for 
the establishment of a customs union for wool textiles in 
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western Europe. The basic idea is simple: to create in 
western Europe a large internal market for wool textiles 
unfettered by tariffs or other trade obstacles so as to enable 
the European wool textile industry to take advantage of 
large-scale production. By this means, it was hoped, pro- 
duction costs would be reduced, selling prices lowered and 
Europe would be able to compete more easily in overseas 
markets. It was recognised that free interchangeability of 
currencies and the suppression of quotas were indispensable 
conditions of the scheme. The proposal was accepted by the 
conference with a majority of 8 to 2 ; four countries (Spain, 
Switzerland, Argentina and Uruguay) abstained from voting. 


The point of disagreement arose on the method by which 
the scheme might be carried out. Five countries (France, 
Belgium, Holland, Italy and western Germany) wanted imme- 
diate action and suggested that import duties on wool textiles 
should be abolished in definite stages by 1954. Britain, 
which agreed to the scheme in principle, considered that 
time for action had not yet arrived, and that in any case 
the matter should be left until the conference on the general 
agreement on tariffs and trade at Torquay in September. On 
this second part of the proposal Britain, Austria and Portugal 
joined the other four countries which had previously 
abstained. It was, therefore, passed by a majority of only 
§ to 2 (Denmark and Sweden opposing both parts), and thus 
failed to get the necessary 75 per cent majority. 


The proposal might have marked an important step in 
European integration, but it would have raised many 
problems. For instance, could wool textiles be considered 
as a self-contained category, to the exclusion of other textiles, 
in tariff bargaining ? Again, could the chances of converti- 
bility of currencies by 1954 be described as favourable or only 
fair? Free trade in wool textiles would mean adjustments 
in the output of certain countries and conceivably a certain 
effect on employment. 


* * * 


Tourist Receipts in 1949 


In 1949 some 549,000 overseas visitors came to Britain, 
nearly 10 per cent more than in 1948, previously the best 
tourist year since 1920. This estimate—together with the 
estimates included in the table below—is drawn from a statis- 
tical review in a recent issue of the Board of Trade fournal. 
The journal estimates that dollar visitors contributed nearly 
£184 million of Britain’s gross tourist receipts of £43 million 
last year; expenditure by visitors from OEEC countries 
accounted for over {10 million and visitors from 
the overseas sterling area for over {12 million. As 

Tourists ARRIVING IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(Thousands) 
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| 1936 1937 | 1938 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 





Foreign visitors :— | | | | 


United States nationals ........ 85 6:5 7? 51 | 75 ; 100 

sd on. wun de ceaneseee 284 200 | 280 290 349 | 335 

RCE Nach cunn Cese/eceuabawaes 370 403 357 341 424 434 
Commonwealth visitors from non- | | 
European countries :-— | 1 

DOLE HY 800 oa nvesssaeeaveees 85 sj) | 4 60 | 79 

Pe MEE Saeed ead etcees Poe Wc aS 4; 20; & 

seen iompeeunicatecedtnieianeenesinhiiliniensehiantactasiannsitenienaninitisiientet 
WEN sos vias icovasbeseckess 85 ss | 82 | 58 80 | 115 


Total, Commonwealth and foreign | 455 491 439 | 396 | 504 | 549 





“® Not available, but small. 


the table shows, the number of visitors from the 
United States was nearly up to the level attained 
in the moderately prosperous prewar year of 1937. It is 
hoped that in 1950 it will rise substantially—probably above 
the peak of 117,000 touched in 1930. Even such levels as 
these, however, are less satisfactory than they may appear 
at first glance ; given the high level of American prosperity 
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and the shrinkage of a world in which air travel has come of 
age, the potential maximum must be very high. The suspicion 
persists than an unreasonably large number of potential 
American visitors to this country were shunted on to Britain’s 
European competitors last yeat—owing partly to the longevity 
of some of the more irritating trappings of British austerity 
and partly, perhaps, to the greater willingness of some conti- 
nental hotel keepers to grant commission rebates to American 
tourist agencies. In contrast to the slightly disappointing 
level of American tourist expenditure, however, there is heart- 
warming evidence in the Board of Trade’s statistics that citi- 
zens of the Commonwealth have seized the opportunities 
provided by air travel to make more frequent visits “home.” 


* x * 


Britain’s Real Income 


Although the postwar world is deluged with statistics, 
one important gap is the lack of a measure of changes in the 
real (as distinct from the monetary) national income. A 
paper read by Mr W. B. Reddaway to the Royal Statistical 
Society recently made an attempt at this measurement, 
based on the joint work of Mr C. F. Carter and Mr Richard 
Stone, in the Department of Applied Economics at 
Cambridge. The task of measuring changes in the real value 
of the national product of the British economy involves the 
extension of the index of industrial production to include non- 
industrial output, and the correction of the resulting index for 
price changes. This is a task of great complexizy; much of the 
required data is not available, and decisions about the proper 
measurement of certain types of non-industrial output are 
peculiarly difficult—for example, changes in the “ output ” 
of government departments and the armed forces. To 
problems of this kind, there is no final answer ; it is, there- 
fore, necessary to accept some conventional measurement, 
such as assuming that the trend in output of the armed 

MOVEMENTS IN THE REAL PRODUCT OF THE 
UniteD KiIncpom 


1946 1947 1948 1949 
Department of Applied 
Economics Index ...... 100-0 102-6 108-0 113-7 


Estimate prepared by The 
Ecomantel a2. Sete us 60% 100-0 102-7 108-9 114-3 


forces is represented by the trend of pay and allowances after 
adjustment for any changes in pay scales. Hence the final 
result of the exercise is affected by a wide margin of uncer- 
tainty. 

The general conclusion to which Mr Reddaway’s study 
leads is that the real national product in 1949 was 14 per 
cent higher than in 1946. After allowing for net income 
from abroad and the effect of changes in the terms of trade, 
the real national income, valued at 1948 prices, increased 
from £8,939 million in 1946 to £10,024 million in 1949—an 
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increase at a slightly lower rate than that for the real national 
product. The index throws useful light on the movement of 
non-industrial output compared with industrial. Between 
1946 and 1948, non-industrial output seems to have been 
practically unchanged, but there was a rise of 3 per cent in 
1949. There was, of course, considerable variety of move- 
ment in the component parts of non-industrial output, but 
the comparative lack of movement for these sectors as a whole 
is in marked contrast to the expansion in industrial produc- 
tion. The results of this study may be compared with those 
of a similar investigation undertaken by The Economist some 
time ago. In the accompanying table the two indices are 
expressed on a 1946 base. The two indices use weighting 
patterns based on different years, and the constituent series 
differ because the two indices were designed for different 
purposes. Yet the trends are remarkably close, and their 
similarity may suggest that they are probably not very fac 
from the truth. 


* * * 


Expanding Anglo-Canadian Trade 


Since devaluation, Anglo-Canadian trade has shown a 
marked improvement. British exports have expanded 
steadily and their earnings in Canadian dollars are much 
higher than a year ago (though still slightly less in terms 
of American dollars). In April and May, Britain’s visible 
trade deficit with Canada was reduced to minor proportions, 
while the sterling area as a whole is estimated to have had 
a surplus with Canada. There is indeed much more con- 
fidence than there was twelve months ago that the Anglo- 
Canadian trade problem can be solved. Admittedly, part of 
Britain’s imports from Canada this year are still being 
financed by the Economic Co-operation Administration: 
wheat, copper, aluminium, lead and zinc are among them. 
Wheat at any rate may well have to be paid for by “ earned ” 
(instead of Marshall) dollars from next month onwards, 


but that change, if it occurs, will not be of major con- 
sequence. 


The meeting of the Anglo-Canadian Continuing Com- 
mittee on Trade and Economic Affairs in London last week 
thus took place in fair circumstances. The com- 
mittee, which consists of British and Canadian officials, was 
set up three years ago. It meets twice a year to review the 
course of trade between the two countries. The agenda 
covered all topics relating to Anglo-Canadian trade but the 
two principal items were the possibility of expanding British 
exports to Canada and the question of reopening colonial 
markets to Canadian goods. Although no formal decisions 
were reached by the committee, the Canadian delegation 
returned with a fuller understanding of Britain’s case, particu- 
larly in relation to opening the colonial markets. The 
British West Indies, for example, which in the past was an 
important market for Canadian timber, fish and flour, had to 
reduce these imports drastically to redress the sterling area’s 
adverse balance with Canada. The reopening of these mar- 
kets thus depends on a lasting improvement in exports from 
the sterling area to Canada. 


Shorter Notes 


The Israeli Legation in London has announced that 
arrangements have been made to reopen the Haifa refinery 
on a limited scale. Since no relaxation has yet been 
obtained in the attitude of the Arab states towards supplies 
to Haifa, the crude oil supplies will presumably have to come 
either from the Caribbean or—a still more costly haul—from 
the Persian Gulf round the Cape. The arrangements, it is 
stated, “contemplate a supply of crude sufficient to meet 
the Shell Company of Palestine’s present share of the Israeli 
market.” Thus the refinery will not in this stage be working 
at much more than an eighth of its capacity. operation, 
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which is to start in about three months, can hardly be 
economic: but an amicable arrangement between the owners 
and the Israeli Government is welcome to both sides for the 
time being. 

” 


The coal consumption figures given in a note headed 
“ Another coal crisis ?” last week referred to the first 23 
weeks of the year, and not to the first 24 as was stated. 
British inland consumption of coal in the first 24 weeks of 
the year was 96,909,000 tons. Exports and bunkers were 
9,240,000 tons. Total consumption was _ therefore 
106,149,000 tons and exceeded output in the same period 
by 4,523,000 tons. Coal output last week, at 4,276.600 
tons, was slightly lower than the week before. Several pits 
were closed for holidays ; this caused an estimated loss of 
151,600 tons of output. 

* 


Sir Ernest Oppenheimer stated at the meeting of De Beers 
Consolidated Mines that recent reports that the company 
contemplated investing part of its consolidated liquid funds 
amounting to approximately £25 million in the OFS gold 
fields were “ premature and exaggerated.” On the other 
hand, Sir Ernest pointed to the group’s participation in 
African Explosives and the development of the deciduous 
fruit industry in South Africa as examples of De Beers’ 
investments outside the diamond industry and indicated that 
the group did “ have in mind ” the developments in-the OFS 
which in his view offered “ exceptional opportunities.” 


* 


A special committee of the International Sugar Council 
met in London this week to consider the reintroduction of 
the prewar international sugar agreement in an amended 
form. Eighteen member countries were represented, and 
eight other countries sent observers. If the committee decides 
in favour of an agreement, its proposal will be put before a 
meeting of the full council which would then have to request 
the Secretariat of the United Nations to convene a special 
conference. 
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The first public auction of hides for more than ten years 
took place in Manchester on Tuesday. The Ministry of 
Food, which is the so!e purchaser of all live stock for home 
consumption, will sell hides and calf skins publicly once 4 
fortnight. The leather contro! will no longer be responsib!e 
for the allocation of hides and skins to consumers. Over 3 
thousand lots were sold on Tuesday and bidding was keen. 
Prices paid, especially for calf skins, were higher than the 
previous controlled prices. 


* 


Helbert Wagg and Co. announce that 580,000 §s. 
ordinary stock units of Ericcson Telephones, comprising part 
of the holding of the Telefonaktiebolaget L.M. Ericcson, 
Stockholm, have been placed. A proportion will be available 
in the London market. 


* 


Underwriting has been in progress this week for an issue 
at 98 per cent of £5,000,000 4 per cent debenture stock 
redeemable at par June 15, 1975, by John Summers and 
Sons. Lists will open on July 6, 1950. 


* 


The City of Seattle has invited tenders for two 40,000 
kW transformers after the withdrawal of proposals for an 
ordinance designed to handicap foreign competitors. [It 
would have made it possible for orders to be given to Ameti- 
can firms so long as the American tender did not exceed 
the foreign tenders by more than 25 per cent. Condi- 
tions governing the provision of replacements could have 
prevented the acceptance of any foreign bid, however low. 
The ordinance was withdrawn this week following discus- 
sions with ECA officials from Washington. Tenders are 
being invited from Swiss, French and Belgian firms as well 
as British but it is not yet certain whether British firms will 
consider bidding for this comparatively small order after 
their previous experience with the Seattle authorities. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 366 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company reports 
appear in the Supplement : Fine Spinners and Doublers ; British Insulated Callender’s Cables ; Metal Box. 
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Redemption yields are worked out on the —— that all dated stocks will be 
‘paid at Natest date. Such yields are marked ‘/’. To this rule there is one exception 
unding 4 per cent) on which the yield is taken to earliest date and marked ‘e’. 

fn Net yields are calculated after allowing for tax at 9. in { (f) Flat yield. 
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dividend 184% after capital bonus. 
(m) Yield basis 35%. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


CADBURY BROTHERS, LIMITED 


RESTORATION OF COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS URGED 


M.O.F."S RETENTION OF COCOA BUYING—* CONTROL 
FOR CONTROL’S SAKE” 


EXPORT SALES CONSIDERABLY INCREASED 


The fifty-first ordinary general meeting of 
Cadbury Brothers, Limited, was held this 
veek at Bournville, Birmingham. 

Mr L. J. Cadbury, the chairman, in mov- 
ing the adoption of the report and accounts, 
cad: At our last annual meeting I recorded 
the events that occurred a year ago when the 
sale of chocolate and confectionery was 
freed from control and that led in the end 
io the reimposition once more of rationing. 

It was a great disappointment to us and 
no doubt temporarily discouraged the 
Government from other experiments 1D 
freedom Whether since then lessons of the 
Election and the present political situation 
have caused the Government to modify its 
policy towards controls is difficult to say. 
Some Ministers have promised to make bon- 
fires of regulaiioas and denounce ~ control 
for control’s sake,” but others in very m- 
fiuential posts still regard them as essential 
parts of a planned economy. 

However, with the recent disappearance 
of petrol rationing and other relaxations, we 
are once again hopeful, and we believe we 
are not very far from free sales. 


RAW MATERIAL SUPPLIES 


At the present moment allocations of raw 
materials, together wath certain unallocated 
supplies, enable the industry to produce 
somewhere approaching the five-ounce level. 
In addition, there are imports of about 0.2 
ounce. There is also on the market an un- 
known quantity of goods made wholly from 
unallocated raw materials which are now 
within the rauon. A slight fall has taken 
place in the coupon redemption rate, and it 
is clear that there is less money available 
10 take up the greater total amount of con- 
sumer goods which are available to the 
public. Thus, there is good reason to be- 
lieve that only a relatively small addition to 
ou" raw materials supplies would be needed 
te enable chocolat? and sweets to be success- 
fully derationed. 

At Reading the other week, the Minister 
ot Food was talking of abundant supplies 
of sugar in the next year or two, and of 
possible surpluses which he would dispose 
of to the housewives. It is very natural 
that the Minister should be anxious to in- 
crease the domestic ration, but it is often 
forgotten that he has great industrial respon- 
sibilities, and is the virtual controller of large 
groups of food industries which employ 
altogether about 500,000 men and women. 
Most of these industries have been working 
for the last ten years under the Ministry’s 
system of allocation of raw materials that 
is based upon useage in some long past 
datum year, Such a system, with its 
guaranteed quotas of the total market, does 
not serve the best interests of the consumer, 
nor in the long run those of the manufac- 
turer. It leads to ossification and permits 
too many feather beds. Price and other 
controls, the products of war perpetuated by 
planning, are no substitute for competition 
a8 spurs to enterprise and efficiency or as 
guardians of the purchasing public. At the 


tarliest possible moment, the food industries 
thould be restored to competitive conditions, 
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but these can only be brought about if any 
surpluses of sugar or other raw materials 
are allocated to their use. 


TRANSFER OF BUYING TO INDUSTRY 


Although the main effort of derationing 
failed, the industry has continued its en- 
deavour to secure a diminution of controls. 
Many raw materials which were hitherto sub- 
ject to allocations and permiis from the 
Ministry can now be bought through the 
ordinary channels of trace, the most 1m- 
portant of these being nuts. The industry 
is pressing for the decontrol of glucose and 
for the right to buy its raw cocoa 

This is a policy we have been pursuing for 
years, and the Mimnisiry of Food’s retention 
of cocoa-buying is a clear example of “ control 
for control's sake.” 

The International Emergency Food Coun- 
cil control of cocoa ceased 12 months ago. 
Since then each consuming country has been 
free to buy as it wished. We buy direct from 
the African marketing boards and elsewhere 
for our oversea factories; yet we are not 
allowed to do so for our parent concern. It 
must be remembered this is not a matter of 
bulk purchase, of bilateral agreements, or 
long-term government contracts. “The Munis- 
try of Food buys, like any other ordinary 
purchaser, supplies from oversea and then re- 
sells to the industry. The subject was con- 
sidered by a Parliamentary select committee 
who reported in favour of the transfer of 
buying to the industry. We sec no reason 
why this recommendation should not be 
carried out ; we have been buying raw cocoa 
for over a century and we believe that we can 
buy more efficiently than a government de- 
partment. 


RAW COCOA REPLACEMENT SCHEME 


In order to render our prices competitive 
in the export markets, the Ministry operates 
a raw cocoa replacement scheme, the object 
of which is to give us cocoa at a price in line 
with the world price. Under this scheme 
prices are subject to adjustment only once 
every three months. When, as has actually 
happened, the Ministry’s replacement price 
shows a sharp increase, the result is a serious 
setback in export trade and a dislocation of 
the labour in the factories. We fear these 
disturbances will continue until, like cocoa 
and chocolate manufacturers in every other 
country outside the Iron Curtain, we are free 
to operate in the world raw cocoa markets. 


SALES 


At no time during the year, even during 
derationing, could we put on sale as much as 
the public were prepared to buy, but increases 
in raw materials permitted to us at different 
times have resulted in a money increase in 
home civilian sales of 26 per cent. to £17} 
million. Adding to these home civilian sales 
those of our export department, cocoa 
powder, etc., but excluding the very large 
volume of liquid milk we handle, the firm’s 
turnover amounted to £20,700,000. By a 
coincidence this is also an increase of 26 per 
cent. on last year. 
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MILK CHOCOLATE 


We produced about one-third of the pre- 
war tomnage of moulded milk chocolate. 
This was possible because of increasing sup- 
plies of milk partly from our home factories 
but also from our Irish factory at Rathmore, 
and the decision we took in 1945 to build 
on this site has been of great assistance to 
our milk chocolate production. Short as we 
sul! are of milk for manufacturing purposes, 
we are continuing our search for fresh sup- 
plies. and are considering building another 
mulk station—this time nearer home—on the 
Herefoidstire borders. 

‘The successful efforts of the farmers to 
raise milk production have happily resulted 
in the abandonment of domestic milk ration- 
ing, and must inevitably lead in the near 
future to relaxation of other milk controls. 
The dairy farming community is rightly 
becoming concerned at its future sales 
prospects, and we believe the time has come 
when milk should again be entrusted to the 
Producers’ Marketing Board, with whom, in 
the pasi, we enjoyed . satisfactory tracing 
relations These we should be pleased to 
resume, always provided that the necessary 
Safeguards are left to the buyer who has to 
deal with a monopoly for his supplies. 


EXPORT ACTIVITIES 


Export sales showed a considerable in- 
crease both in tonnage and in value. 
Though this is a record of Cadbury activi- 
ties, the efforts of the Joint Cadbury-Frvy 
Export Department at Bournville should be 
mentioned. Including such products as 
cocoa butter and de-fatted cocoa residue, last 
year it dealt with over 21,000 tons, worth 
nearly £4,000,000, an increase of £500,600 
over 1948. 

No less than 90 per cent. of the Cadbury 
and 66 per cent. of the Fry cocoa and 
chocolate exports were in hard currency, and 
the combined figures show that this trade 
earned {2,370,000 in dollars. Swiss and 
Belgian francs and other desirable currencies. 
It is significant that more than 50 per cent. 
of this tonnage was accounted for by Swiss 
“in transit” sales. Unfortunately this trade 
is subject to numerous factors entirely out- 
side our control, and is thus liable to dry 
up overnight, as it has done on several occa- 
sions. We are doing all we can to shepherd 
this business into more normal channels by 
means of trade agreements. ; 

In spite of increases in Hong Kong, East 
Africa and the West Indies, our total “ soft 
currency ” exports were down. These sales 
are to our traditional markets, and have had 
to be more or less neglected during the im- 
mediate postwar years in accordance with 
the Government’s restriction on exports to 
non-dollar markets. Whether this policy has 
been wise remains to be seen. While the 
necessity for dollar earning is still as strong 
as ever, it is now being realised that we can- 
not afford to neglect export markets in other 
currencies where effective local competition 
is unlikely. One of the main features of our 
1950 export sales programme is a concen- 
tration upon maintaining and developing our 
business in these areas, most of which are 
now buyers’ markets once again. 


PIECE-WORK SCHEMES 


Apart from difficulties caused by en- 
deavours to meet the sometimes violent fluc- 
tuations in export demands production in our 
factories has gone on steadily throughout the 
year. 

Since the 1947 agreement accepted for the 
building trade the principle of payment by 
results, it has been introduced in our painters’, 
plumbers’, bricklayers’, and carpenters’ de- 
partments. Discussions are now in progress 
with a view to applying, where practical 
similar schemes in our engineering group of 
trades. 

The production of mutually sati-factory 
piece-work schedules is a highly scientific 
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matter and, as some firms in the building 
industry are finding out to their cost, requires 
a great amount of detailed preliminary in- 
vestigation. We believe our progress in this 
direction, even if slow, has been on sound 
lines. However, the test of a piece-work 
scheme is not whether both parties are 
pleased with it after the first few months but 
if it remains equally acceptable after five or 
ten years, 


OVERSEA COMPANIES 


Before I conclude I should like to say a 
few words about our oversea compamies. 
Their experience is of interest to us not only 
because they are an integral part of our or- 
ganisation, but also because there is much 
we can learn from them. Several of these 
companies are now operating in a highly 
competitive buyers’ market. 

In Canada the change came soon after the 
Christmas buying rush in 1948. After careful 
consideration of the difficult situation which 
we then had to face it was decided to embark 
on a bold policy and take the lead in the 
industry by reducing the price of all candy 
bars from seven to five cents. This price- 
reduction campaign was launched by a re- 
organised sales staff on January 1, 1950, after 
very detailed and extensive preparation. 
Some of our estimates have not been achieved 
but others have been exceeded, and we have 
every reason to believe our campaign will 
prove successful. 

In South Africa controls were lifted in a 
wholesale manner during 1948. Our sales 
slumped badly for three months. I am glad 
to say that, by various changes in our range 
of lines, the South African board are now 
coping satisfactorily with the position 

In Ireland a buyers’ market would have 
developed in July, 1949, but for the influx 
of English tourists and the Christmas rush 
which maintained demand for the remainder 
of the year. We are now watching the 
position very closely and are bearing in mind 
our experiences in Canada and South Africa. 

The lessons of these oversea markets should 
be of value to us at home when, sooner or 
later, we have to face like conditions. 

In Australia and New Zealand a sellers’ 
market still continues. 

During the year we have acquired a further 
rmanufacturing interest oversea by buying a 
small factory in Bombay. At present it 1s 
packaging cocoa powder imported in bulk, 
but we intend to extend our processes until 
we are manufacturing from the raw materials. 


TRADING RESULTS 


Last year for the first «me our accounts 
were presented in accordance with the Com- 
panics Act of 1948 and showed the con- 
solidated profit and loss account and con- 
solidated balance sheet of this company and 
its subsidiaries. 

The total sales for our group last year 
were £37 million. This compares with £13 
million in 1938. Higher prices have, of 
course, been mainly responsible for this large 
rise, though our oversea concerns have ail 
shown substantial increases in tonnage as 
well as in value of recent years. 

Increasing turnover naturally means more 
money employed in the business, and ihis has 
gone up in the years just mentioned from £11 
million to £26 million. 

If our development oversea is maintained 
at its present level, if prices continue to rise, 
and if it becomes once more one of our func- 
tions to finance our own cocoa purchases the 
capital employed in the business will show a 
still further expansion. As I explained last 
year, taxation at its present scale makes it 
impossible to find those large increases in 
capital by our traditional method of plough- 
ing back profits. While we regard this as 
regrettable, we do not anticipate difficulty in 
raising the necessary finance. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE BCONOM{S1, juty 1, L¥>u 


OTTOMAN BANK 


STRONG BALANCE SHEET POSITION 
LORD LATYMER’S SURVEY 


The eighty-third annual general meeting 
of the Ottoman Bank was held in London 
on June 2lIst. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Latymer (the chair- 
man), in the course of his speech, said: 


CHANGES IN THE BOARD 


In July, 1949, Mr R. W. M. Arbuthnot, 
M.C., a valued member of our committee in 
London since 1944, retired for reasons of 
health. To fill the vacancy we have nomi- 
nated Mr S. E. Abboit, O.B.E., whose defini- 
tive election is to be submitted to you later. 
Mr Abbott comes to us after a distinguished 
career in the Indian Civil Service and, I am 
sure, will be of great assistance to your com- 
mittee in deliberating the many intricate 
problems which confront them. 


CONVENTION WITH TURKISH 
GOVERNMENT 

You know that the present Convention 
dated June 5, 1933, which governs both the 
existence of our company and its relations 
with the Turkish Government, was to come 
to an end on March 1, 1952, and I am happy 
to inform you that, following recent negotia- 
tions in Ankara, conducted in a spirit of 
mutual confidence, an agreement has been 
reached for the renewal of this Convention. 
As this agreement is to be submitted in the 
near future to the Grand National 
Assembly for ratification, you will certainly 
understand our hesitation in making any 
further statement until the Government 
itself has placed the matter before the said 
Assembly. At our next meeting, however, I 
shall be able to give you details concerning 
this new Convention. 

As the new Convention permits the ex- 
tension of the duration of the Ottoman Bank 
as a company, we shall shortly submit to you 
a resolution investing your committee with 
powers enabling them, in case of need, to 
extend the existence of the company and to 
make the necessary amendments to Articles 
1 and 3 of the statutes. At our next reunion, 
the committee will give you an account of 
the use which they will have made of these 
powers. 


CHAIRMAN’S RECENT VISIT 


Although, strictly speaking, it is scarcely 
within the period which we have met to 
review, I feel that you will be most interested 
to know that when I was visiting Amman 
a few weeks ago His Majesty King Abdullah 
graciously opened our extended premises and 
new strongrooms there. 


MOROCCO 


Later I went with the Paris chairman and 
vice-chairman, to Morocco, where since 
1948 we have been seriously considering the 
possibilities of extending our activities. It is 
a country whose recent economic develop- 
ment has been remarkable and which has 
many ties, both racial and financial, with the 
countries of the Mediterranean seaboard 
where we and our affiliated institutions are 
already established. Towards the end of 1949 
we were fortunate enough to secure suitable 
premises in Casablanca and our branch there 
opened a few weeks ago. I have hopes that 
this will prove a sound and profitable expan- 
sion of our business. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Turning to the balance sheet before you, 
you will see a total of £66,689,423, which is 
over £3,500,000 in excess of the figure for 
the previous year; this increase is attribu- 
table to the devaluation of sterling in Septem- 
ber, 1949. The currencies of most of the 
countries in which we carry on our business 


were correspondingly devalued, but the 
Turkish pound and, to a lesser extent, the 
French franc improved in value in relation 
to sterling. On the liabilities side the effeci 
is principally shown in the item “ current, 
deposit and other accounts,” which is up by 
more than £3,250,000. 

The balance sheet continues to show 4 
liquid position, although “ cash” and “ money 
at call” together are down by £3,000,000. 
Investments remain at about the same figure 
and still consist principally of British Govern- 
ment securities, most of which are short- 
dated. The “ bills receivable ” and “ advances 
to customers” are up by more than 
£3,000,000 each, reflecting partly the in- 
creased value of Turkish pounds and partly 
a more active employment of funds. 


RESULTS OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


The profit and loss account shows a result 
for the year of £175,307, as compared with 
£157,505 for 1948, after providing in each 
year for bad and doubtful debts, with par- 
ticular regard to the unsettled conditions ia 
certain of the countries in which we operate. 
Adding the remittances of profits of previous 
years amounting to £177,782 and the balance 
brought forward from 1948, there is a total 
available of £388,851, out of which the 
committee has decided to transfer a sum of 
£150,000 to “reserve for contingencies,” 


TURKEY 

For Turkey the main features of the year 
may be summarised under three headings : 
progress with equipment schemes, the effects 
of bad weather on the crops, and the reduc- 
tion in the country’s trade deficit in spite of 
the effects of devaluation abroad. 

As regards foreign trade, Turkey enjoyed 
particulariy favourable conditions during the 
war and the years immediately following. In 
1947 and 1948, however, the trade balance 
began to shew a deficit. In my last speech 
I told you of the serious efforts being made 
to improve the position, and it is most en- 
couraging to note their success. The deficit 
has been substantially reduced, from Ltq. 
219,000,000 in 1948 to Ltq. 118,000,000 in 
1949 Nevertheless, two factors have mili- 
tated against these efforts in 1949. Imports 
were swollen by necessary purchases of 
cereals, and the currency readjustments 
made by 22 nations, following Great 
Britain’s devaluation in September, 1949, 
had anything but a stimulating effect on 
Turkish exports. 

Recalling their own experience of cur- 
rency devaluation in September, 1946, the 
Ankara Government were determined not to 
repeat a similar measure. Although weil 
aware of the primary need of ensuring a 
market for exports and of adjusting prices to 
world levels, they were convinced, after care- 
ful consideration, that any possible advant- 
ages from a readjustment of the Turkish 
pound would be more than offset by the in- 
creased costs of vital equipment needed from 
abroad. There is no doubt that Turkey, 
convinced of the importance to her economy 
of a stable currency, will do everything ia 
her power to maintain it, 


THE DIVIDEND 


The balance remaining on profit and loss 
account is £238,851, and the committee 
propose that a dividend of 8s. per share be 
paid this year, absorbing £200,000 and 
og £38,851 to be carried forward to 


The report and accounts were unanimously 


adopted. 
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THE ECONOMIST, July 1, 1950 


BRITISH BANK OF IRAN 
AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


EXTENSION OF ACTIVITIES 


The annual general meeting of the British 
Bank of Iran and the Middle East will be 
held on July 19th in London. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, the Right Hon. Lord 
Kennet of the Dene, P.C., G.B.E., D.S.O., 
D.S.C., which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
March 20, 1950: 

Our new name well expresses the history 
and present position of the bank. It main- 
tains our historical connection with Iran, but 
emphasises that we are now a bank giving 
service, not in Iran only, but in the whole 
Middle East, including the Arab States, with 
more branches now outside Iran than within. 

Our accounts show an increase in public 
deposits of £4,698,000, but it must be borne 
in mind that this figure and those referred 
to below are enlarged by the adjustment of 
their Iranian components on the basis of 
rials 89.40 to the pound sterling instead of the 
rate of rials 130 adhered to for several 
previous years. In this matter the Iranian 
rial did not follow the recent devaluation of 
the pound sterling. 

Cash in hand and money at call and short 
notice show little change in the aggregate. 
Our investments show a_ decrease of 
£1,840,000, mostly the result of our transfer 
of £1,000,000 to Teheran in accordance with 
the new Iranian Government regulations, and 
of the reduction of branch balances in 
London. Bills discounted and advances to 
customers, etc., show amn_ increase. of 
£2,301,000, and bills receivable an increase 
of £1,086,000. All our branches outside Iran 
have been very active. Our profi. of £96,949 
is £8,462 less than that of last year. 

This year we have made provision for all 
bad and doubtful debts from our contin- 
gencies account, a change from our previous 
practice of making such provision out of 
profits. We have added £50,000 to 
our reserve account, increasing it to 
£1,150,000. After providing for a final divi- 
dend of 6 per cent. we carry forward 
£119,294, being £2,551 less than last year. 
Money has been tight in Iran, and there 
has been a noticeable decline in the docu- 
mentary credits and in exchange operations 
for other purposes, 


NEW IRANIAN BANKING LAW 


In my last statement I said that a new 
Iranian banking law would soon come into 
force. Although this has not yet come into 
force we were informed that, in order to be 
allowed to continue operations, we were 
required to sell £1,000,000 to the Exchange 

trol Commission for rials and also to 
lodge with the Bank Melli Iran, without 
interest, 55 per cent. of the amount of our 
customers’ deposits held by us. Differentia- 
hon was made as to cash deposited by our 
customers as the normal security against 
credits opened on their behalf of which we 
have now to deposit 80 per cent. with the 
Bank Melli Iran. 

Restrictions are also applied to us in our 
dealings in foreign exchange. The conditions 
indeed under which we are now allowed to 
carry on business in Iran have for some time 
been, and still are, matters which require 
grave consideration. During the year we 
have deemed it expedient to close three 
branches in Iran, Arak, Bushire and Teheran 

zaar offices. 

From Iraq we have news that the Govern- 
ment finances and general public credit give 
Ss cause for anxiety than a year ago, and 
both our Iraq branches have been able to 
pursue the normal course of business under 
normal conditions. Markets there in piece- 
goods have improved and there have been 
large exports of grain. 
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JOHN THOMPSON, LIMITED 


(Steam Power Plant and General Engineers) 


WORK IN HAND ABOUT £20,000,000 


EXPANSION OF EXPORTS 


MR. EDWARD W. THOMPSON’S SURVEY 


The fifteenth ordinary general meeting of 
John Thompson, Limited, was held at 
Ettingshall, Wolverhampton, on June 28th, 
Mr. Edward W. Thompson, M.A. (chairman 
and joint managing director), presiding. 

Phe following 1s an extract trom his cir- 
culated statement: 

For the year 1949 the combined profit ana 
loss account showed that the trading profit of 
the group was £876,487 ; this compares with 
the corresponding figure of £777,261 for the 
year 1948 and £430,545 for the year 1947. 
Our net profits, after taxation, depreciation 
and other essential charges, are £312,174, as 
shown on the consolidatea accounts. 

Che total output invoiced over the whole 
group for the year 1949 amounted to 
47,476,498, compared with £7,077.931 for 
the year 1948. I am pleased to report that no 
group company showed a loss. ‘The con- 
solidated balance sheet shows that at the end 
of 1949 the total unappropriated profits and 
reserves of the group have increased to 
£1,292,860, compared with £1,119,493 as at 
the end of 1948—an increase of £173,367. 


DEPRECIATION 


This year we have made a special reserve 
of £50,000 for depreciation, which is neces- 
sary because we are now getting for taxa- 
tion relief purposes the increased initial de- 
preciation allowance on new plant, machinery 
and buildings. While of some immediate ad- 
vantage, in the long run these initial allow- 
ances do not provide any increased benefit, 
and in future years the depreciation allowed 
against taxation will be less to balance the 
forward allowances already made. 

The normal depreciation relief against 
taxation is still quite inadequate to cover the 
increased present-day cost of new plant and 
buildings, which is at least two and a half 
times greater than pre-war. It will be ob- 
served from the combined profit and loss 
account that the normal annual depreciation 
charge for 1949 was £115,445, which is an 
increase of £32,163 on the previous year. 
This sum of £115,445, together with the 
special depreciation reserve of £50,000, means 
tnat a total sum of £165,445 is provided for 
depreciation in this year’s accounts. 

Inf addition to the special depreciation re- 
serve mentioned above, we have put £75,000 
to general reserve and £31,000 to investment 
reserve. The investment reserve is necessary 
owing to the fal] in the market value of our 
investments quoted on the Stock Exchange. 
and mainly because of the fall in the value of 
Government securities. These, however, are 


all “dated” stocks and as the redemption. 


time approaches must appreciate so that the 
investment reserve will ultimately not be 
required to the same extent. 

The exact nature of a reserve is not always 
appreciated. The amounts we have put to 
reserve in this and preceding years are not 
liquid capital, but have in fact already been 
spent in new buildings, plant and machinery 
and to finance the greatly increased turnover. 

I would emphasise that money for all new 
capital expenditure has to be found either out 
of net profits, after we have paid the present 
heavy taxation on our gross profits, or by 
issue to the public of new shares for cash. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


This last vear our capital expenditure 
has been £329,263, which exceeds the total 
of the amount put to general reserve com- 


bined with the amount charged for depre- 
ciation. Our future commitments in this 
direction are, I am glad to say, consider- 
ably reduced, and the figure at the end 
of 1949 is £134.405, as stated in the notes 
annexed to the consolidated balance sheet. 
Your board are keeping a very close watch 
on capital expenditure generally, and having 
put the various works in first-class condition 
we feel it to be prudent to allow ourselves 


breathing space to enable us to increase our 
liquid reserves. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


It is very satisfactory that our gross profits 
have increased by approximately £100,000 
as compared with 1948, but the comparison 
of gross and net profits emphasises the 
crippling rate of taxation. This year’s in- 
crease can be largely attributed to the im- 
proved material situation and to better 
planning throughout the works which 
enables us to make the full use of our plant. 

The board have decided, once again, to 
follow the advice of the Federation of British 
Industries in exercising restraint over divi- 
dends. During 1949 the ordinary capital of 
the company was increased by approximately 
£172,000 by the issue of bonus shares in the 
ratio of one new share unit for every three 
held. This was done as a step towards 
bringing the issued capital more into rela- 
tion with the capital employed in the busi- 
ness. An interim dividend of 74 per cent. 
has already been paid on the increased 
capital, and we now propose a final dividend 
of 10 per cent., making a total of 17} per 
cent. for the year. The total amount paid 
out in dividends on the increased capital 
approximates very closely to the sum dis- 
tributed previously. 

From balance sheet figures the 17} per 
cent. dividend paid on the issued ordinary 
capital represents only 54 per cent. on the 
capital employed in the business after de- 
ducting therefrom the issued preference 
capital. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The amount of work uninvoiced for our 
group of companies is now between 
£19-20,000,000. In last year’s report I 
then gave this figure as “approaching 
£15,000,000” ; the increase mainly repre- 
sents orders received during 1949 by our 
Water Tube Boiler Company and our main 
Australian company for large power station 
contracts. Some of these orders are not 
required for completion until 1954. How- 
ever, after allowing for these “long-term” 
contracts the work on hand for our other 
companies remains very satisfactory. 

The output of our various works is still 
rising, and during the first three months of 
this year, 1950, the output has increased 
by over 25 per cent. compared with the 
corresponding period of 1949. This in- 
creased output has enabled us, in many 
cases, to reduce the period for delivery in 
quoting for new work, which is a great 
advantage to our sales organisation. I am 
pleased to say that in general we have 
been able to maintain our del:very promises 
and in certain cases have anticipated them. 
With the increasing output it becomes even 
more important to keep our order book in 
line, and, at the moment, this position 1s 
being maintained. This does not mean 
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that we are finding it as easy to obtain 
orders as in the past, but we are strengthen- 
ing our sales organisation where necessary, 
and, looking ahead, making every effort to 
secure orders suitable for our works. 

I referred earlier to the large power station 
contracts secured by our Water Tube Com- 
pany. Some of these are for the British 
Electricity Authority, and with our extended 
design and works capacity I feel that in the 
future we can do much more than in the 
past to help to alleviate the power shortage 
of this country. 


EXPORT 


During the year our export trade has again 
shown a satisfactory increase. New agents 
have been appointed in certain territories 
where we were not previously represented, 
and we have opened an office in New York 
and are exhibiting at the Chicago and 
Toronto fairs. In Canada we secured a very 
good order for special aluminium windows, 
amounting to over £30,000, and with other 
orders secured are gradually regaining our 
prewar window business with that country. 

We have started our own office in Brazil, 
and have appointed new agents in the Argen- 
tine, but it will take time to see results from 
these enterprises. Our various directors and 
engineers have continued to assist our export 
business generally by visiting our overseas 
companies and representatives. I made a visit 
to South Africa this spring, and our South 
African company are now installed in their 
new offices in Johannesburg and have increas- 
ing work on hand, Our Indian company con- 
tinue to do good business but are more 
frequently meeting foreign competition. 

The results of our two Australian com- 
panies are extremely satisfactory. In parti- 
cular an order amounting to approximately 
£2,000,000 has just been secured for six large 
boilers for the State Electricity Commission 
of Victoria for the power house at Yallourn 
Brown coal mines. It is a repeat of the 
previous order obtained three years ago, and 
We are extremely proud that John Thomp- 
sons. have supplied all the boilers for generat- 
ing electricity at this power station since 1923, 
With the new order we shall have supplied a 
total of 34 boilers giving 4,000,000 Ib. of 
steam per hour. 


PARTNERSHIP AGREEMENT 


For the following reasons the accounts 
appear rather more complicated than usual 
this year. When the holding company 
was made public in 1936 it was then 
decided that the original manufacturing 
‘company, John Thompson (Wolverhampton), 
Limited, should still continue as the manu- 
facturing side of the holding company. This 
was always somewhat anomalous and 
your board, after careful thought, decided for 
internal accountancy reasons to put John 
Thompson (Wolverhampton), Limited, on 
exactly the same footing as all the other com- 
panies in the group. After obtaining the best 
possible advice, it was recommended that the 
most suitable way of effecting the separation 
would be first to merge both companies into 
a legal partnership, and then, after a certain 

iod, to dissolve the partnership, the manu- 

acturing company retaining all the assets 
necessary for its manufacturing activities, and 
transferring to the holding company in place 
of these assets an increased share capital. 1 
am pleased to say that the arrangement has 
worked extremely well, and the partnership 
has now been dissolved, having served its 
intended purpose. 

The position in future will, therefore. be 
that the income of the holding company will 
be derived from dividends from the group 
companies and outside investments, rents, 
etc. The trading activities of John Thompson 


- (Wolverhampton), Limited, will, of course, 


continue to be included in the consolidated 
accounts which we have published for a 
number of years. 

The report was adopted. 


HANWORTH SECURITIES 


FIRST YEAR OF NEW OPERATIONS 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
Hanworth Securities, Limited, was held on 
June 26th in London. Sir Maurice Bonham 
Carter, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. (chairman of the 
company), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement which had been circulated 
with the report and accounts :— 

The balance sheet and profit and loss 
account now submitted to you, represent the 
first year’s operations of your company since 
we ceased our manufacturing activities. 

For our last meeting, there was included 
in my statement an approximate balance 
sheet as at October, 1949. 

The picture provided at that time is very 
close to the actual position as at December 
31, 1949. Consequently, I feel that there 
is no need to comment further on the 
balance sheet except perhaps to point out 
that the item of approximately £217,000 
shown under investments, relates entirely to 
our holdings in Blackburn and General 
Aircraft. We have increased this holding 
since the date of the balance sheet, and your 
company has, therefore, a substantial interest 
in the aircraft industry amounting now to 
over 20 per cent. of the capital of Blackburn 
and General Aircraft, Limited. 

The increase in capital reserve of £54,026 
has come about through capital profits on the 
realisation of certain assets. As against this, 
there is a reduction in the profit and loss 
balance forward arising from our dividend 
policy. 

DIVIDEND INCREASED 


The net profit for the year is sufficient to 
provide the rate of dividend which we have 
maintained for the previous four years, but 
you will observe in the directors’ report that 
it is recommended to increase the dividend 
to 124 per cent. for the year 1949. 

The year under review was the first in our 
revised form during which we were mainly 
engaged in matters arising from the merger, 
and during which funds for investment 
became progressively available throughout 
the latter part of the year only. For the 
current year, our net profit should, in the 
absence of unforeseen circumstances, show an 
increase on our 1949 figures, although not 
necessarily enough to cover a dividend of 124 
per cent. when taking into account the 
impact of profits tax on distributed profits. 
Your directors consider, however, that in due 
course we should be able to employ our re- 
sources so as to earn sufficient to cover such 
a dividend. We are of the opinion that during 
this period of building up shareholders 
should enjoy some tangible benefit from the 
very strong financial position. 

In the circumstances thus prevailing, your 
board proposes to draw upon the unappro- 
priated balance of the profit and loss account 
to provide the additional sum required to 
cover the increased dividend, This reduces 
the balance forward from £194,944 to 
£185,053, being a reduction of £9,891. 
Against the Sataivenet of our general re- 
sources, this will not in any way hinder our 
operations and cannot have any material effect 
on the company’s progress. 

It is relevant to note here that the total of 
our capital reserve and balance of undistri- 
buted profits at December, 1948, was 
£267,331, whereas after providing for the 
increased dividend, the total of these two 
items at December, 1949, was £311,466. 

Since the date of the accounts, we have, 
acquired shares in other quoted companies, 
as well as selected Government securities. It 
is Not our intention, however, to restrict our- 
selves to the creation of an investment port- 
folio, but to take advantage of opportuaties 
not normally open to the ordinary investor. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 


adopted. 
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UNITED DRAPERY 
STORES LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of the United Drapery Stores Limited wa, 
held at the Eagle Star Insurance Company 
Limited, 79 Pall Mall, London, on Jun: 
27th, Sir Brian E. S. Mountain, Br., the 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement, circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year to January 
31, 1950:— 

On October 27th last I advised you thir 
arrangements had been made for the pur- 
chase of the businesses of Richard Shops 
Limited, and Heelas Limited, of Reading. 
The necessary resolutions authorising an in- 
crease in your company’s capital and also in 
its borrowing powers were passed on Novem- 
ber 14, 1949. Control of these two businesses 
was taken over as from November 1, 1949, 
and we have, therefore, only had the benefit 
of three months’ trading during the financia! 
year with which we are dealing. 

The consolidated trading profit for the 
year, before taxation, has increased from 
£787,085 to £966,730, an increase of 
£179,645, of which approximately £50,000 is 
in respect of your new acquisitions. This 
increase in trading profit is due entirely to a 
substantial increase in the group turnover. 

Your directors recommend that the same 
ordinary dividend should be paid as last year 
—namely, a final dividend of 10 per centr. 
actual, which, taken together with the interim 
dividend already paid, will make 20 per cent. 
for the year. 

Fifty thousand pounds has been added to 
the general reserve of the parent company 
and the amount carried forward on the profit 
and loss account is increased by £10,729, 
making a total of £110,756. The total re- 
serve of the group, including share premium, 
amounts to £996,758. 

Our associated company continues to make 
satisfactory progress, and although the 
accounts for its year to March 31, 1950, 
have not yet been completed, substantial 
profits have been made. Your board has 
agreed, as a matter of policy, to allow the 
whole of the profits to be retained to enable 
the company to complete a programme of 
capital expansion which has taken place dur- 
ing the last two or three years. 


RISING COSTS 


The accounts taken as a whole will provide 
you with a satisfactory picture of your com- 
goers trading for the year ended January 

Ist last. It should not be overlooked that 
we have not yet felt the full effects of the 
reduction in permitted profit margins which 
came into effect last September. Apart from 
the decreased profit margins on the trading 
for the last four months of the financial year, 
there is the continued tendency for selling 
costs to rise, 

In addition to higher taxation, wages have 
been increased. Rates payable to local 
authorities have increased, also lighting and 
heating, and we are faced with increased 
transport costs. These factors will un- 
doubtedly affect the profits, and the prospects 
for the future will depend entirely upon the 
extent to which the volume of our sales can 
be increased. Up to the present, on a wide 
variety of merchandise, while stocks are 
more plentiful, the public have not benefited 
from the revision of profit margins to a lower 
level owing to concurrent increases in the 
price of raw materials, 

In my opinion, we cannot look forward to 

same increases in our cash sales in the 
coming year—our credit business, however, 
has shown a steady increase to date, and 
circumstances lead us to assume that with our 

ble organisation we may _ reasonably 
expect an expansion in the volume of sales 
of this type. 

The report was adopted. 
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THE ECONOMIST, July 1, 1950 


GREEFF-CHEMICALS 
HOLDINGS 


SATISFACTORY YEAR’S TRADING 
MR A, J. THOMPSON’S ADDRESS 


The fourteenth annual general meeting of 
Greeff-Chemicals Holdings, Limited, was 
held on June 26th in London, Mr A. J 
Thompson (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The secretary (Mr E. E Stedman) read 
the report of the auditors. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s address circulated with the report and 
accounts. 

The circumstances attendant upon the 
year 1949 being taken into consideration I 
believe that you will agree that your com- 
pany has had a satisfactory year’s trading. 
The two years 1947 and 1948 presented 
opportunities for doing unusually profitable 
business, of which your directors took advan- 
tage. 

"There is in your business considerable 
variation but, as I have said on previous 
occasions, the adaptability of the business, 
coupled with a close study of the develop- 
ments in and connected with the chemical 
industry, have enabled your directors to 
replace any product in which we have a 
diminishing interest by another. 


VOLUME OF BUSINESS MAINTAINED 


The volume of business during 1949 was 
maintained as compared with previous years 
but the sellers’ market ot the two previous 
years disappeared and there were in general 
lower rates of profit and higher expenses. 

The manufacture of carbon black in this 
country, which is urgent for the saving of 
dollars and in which we have an investment, 
and long-term selling rights, give promise 
of a prosperous commercial undertaking. The 
plant should be operating before the end of 
the present year: in the meantime our busi- 
ness in merchanting the imported product 
has largely increased. 

We have an important investment in 
British Titan Products Company, Limited, 
whose extensions are already in operation, 
while the demand for their products is still 
greater than the supply. We divide the dis- 
iibution of this product with the sales force 
of that company. Our investment in British 
Titan Products Company, Limited, will be 
mcreased and the outlook for a good return 
is excellent, 

The money we have invested in plants that 
are not yet producing will reap its reward in 
1951 or later rather than in 1950. Neverthe- 
Jess, the volume of trade for 1950 is equal 
io that of the same period of 1949 and the 
cutlook is promising. 


LABORATORY AT NEWBURY 


Since our last meeting we have installed a 
well-equipped laboratory at Newbury which 
8 necessary for the development of certain 
sides of our industry, particularly that of the 
rubber trade. 

Our trade investments on December 31, 
1949, at cost, were £204,928, and our income 
from them for 1949 was -28,214 (gross). I 
Tepeat that their value continues to be con- 
siderably in excess of their cost. 

I would remind you that there appeared 
originally in the accounts an item of £167,672 
for goodwill. This was entirely eliminated 
last year and leaves reserves totalling £92,320. 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


_The group profit for the year before pro- 
viding for taxation was {£62,741 compared 
with £73,461 for 1948, £94,989 for 1947 and 
£53,335 for 1946. I invited you a year ago 
to let your expectation be based upon results 
for 1946 and they are actually higher by 
nearly £10,000. - After deducting taxation 


£30,894 and placing to reserve £10,000 there 
remains for the year £21,847 of which pre- 
ference dividend absorbs net £3,781. An 
interim ordinary dividend has been paid of 
33 per cent., less income-tax, and the board 
recommends payment of a final dividend for 
the year on the ordinary capital of 83 per 
cent. together with a bonus of 34 per cent., 
both less income-tax, making, together with 
the interim already paid, the same total as 
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a year ago, namely 16 per cent., less income- 
tax. 

Your directors believe that we can look 
forward to the future with confidence subject 
to political and economic conditions. They 
desire to join with me in thanking all mem- 
bers of the staff for their loyal co-operation 
and industry. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 





J. AND P. COATS LIMITED 


EFFECT OF DEVALUATION 


TRADING CONDITIONS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


MR ROBERT LAIDLAW’S REVIEW 


The sixtieth annual general meeting of J. 
and P. Coats Limited, was held in Glasgow 
on Thursday, June 22nd. 


Mr Robert Laidlaw. chairman of the com- 


pany, presided and in the course of his 
speech, said: 


ACCOUNTS 


As you will have seen from the explana- 
tions given with the accounts, the effect of 
the devaluation of the pound has been con- 
siderable. The gross gain in the case of the 
group accounts is about £2,250,000, and in 
the parent company’s accounts £1,035,611. 
These gains arise from the conversion of 
assets and liabilities in foreign currencies to 
devalued sterling. Since these assets and 
liabilities have to be maintained in foreign 
currencies for the carrying on of the business 
abroad, it will be appreciaied that this valua- 
tion gain in sterling is not a profit available 
for distribution. 

If we were to eliminate the effect of these 
exchange differences from the 1949 accounts 
it would be seen that the actual earnings, be- 
fore United Kingdom taxation, of the group, 
were increased by approximately £400,000, 
whereas those of the parent company are 
some £200,000 lower. The lower figure in 
the case of the parent company is due to the 
fact that a smaller proportion of profits of 
the group has been incorporated in the parent 
company’s accounts. 

A brief explanation is required of the dis- 
parity between the group ngures and those 
of the parent company. The transfer of 
profits from foreign subsidiary companies is 
governed by two main factors. The first is 
the subsidiary company’s ability to pay a divi- 
dend without impairing its working capital. 
The second is that where currency controls 
exist, and this is the general condition today 
rather than the exception, the remittance of 
profits is uncertain. We deem it wise, there- 
fore, to take into the parent company’s 
accounts only dividends which have been 
encashed, or which we feel sure will be en- 
cashed. 


RESERVES 


You will recollect that a year ago I indi- 
cated that your directors intended to build 
up reserves so long as conditions called for 
such a policy and the profits of the company 
permitted. It would therefore be no surprise 
to you that they have decided to recommend 
the same ordinary dividend payment as last 
year, and with a reduction in the carry 
forward this course enables the sum of 
£2,000,000 to be added to the general reserve. 

Your directors believe that this balance 
sheet justifies their policy of restraint in the 
declaration of dividends in that, despite the 
increase in the funds employed, we have 
been able to meet working capital require- 
ments so far from our own resources. 


MEMORANDUM AND ARTICLES OF 
ASSOCIATION 


At a meeting which will follow im- 
mediately after this one you will be asked 
to approve certain alterations in the memo- 
randum and articles of association of the 
company. The articles of association have 
been re-written to comply with the recent 
changes in Company Law, 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


_As I stated in my speech last year, 1949 
virtually saw the end of the sellers’ market 
in thread. We have still to experience the 
full force of competition from the ex-enemy 
countries, but with costs still tending to in- 
crease profit miargins are beginning to shrink. 
_ Towards the end of the year, under the 
influence of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation, there was a notable 
elimination of trade restrictions as between 
Western European countries. As far as we 
are concerned, this development, which we 
welcome, was unfortunately more than offset 
by increasing restrictions in South America 
and in the Far East. 


Home market trade, in spite of a limited 
and temporary recession, has been maintained 
at a high level, but at more or less unre- 
munerative prices. 

I have on more than one occasion em- 
phasised the cost of delays in our business, 
resulting from controls imposed by our own 
and foreign governments. Today, while 
these costs are still as burdensome to us as 
ever, I would draw your attention to another 
aspect of excess costs, Governments tend in 
the light of their actual or expected foreign 
exchange balances to increase, reduce, transfer 
or eliminate the amount of exchange they 
previously allocated for the importation of 
thread. These sudden and arbitrary changes 
play havoc with orderly and economic pro- 
duction in our mills. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Since our meeting last year we have lost 
control of our mill in Hungary, and so far 
no negotiations have taken place with regard 
to our indemnification. 

Our government have recently agreed with 
the Czech Government on the amount of 
compensation to be paid for British interests 
which were nationalised there. 


OVERSEAS MILLS 


Seeing no hope of improvement in condi- 
tions, we withdrew our British staff and 
closed our mill in Shanghai before the end 
of the year, and nothing has so far occurred 
since that date which has caused us to regret 
that decision. 

Negotiations in regard to starting up our 
company in Japan have been prolonged and 
difficult, but production of thread has new re- 
started in a small way. 
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RESEARCH 


The expansion in our research and develop- 
ment organisation has continued. It has been 
primarily concerned with what can be de- 
scribed as short-term research, and is already 
producing satisfactory results. 

We maintain close contact with the 
research carried on by our associated com- 
panies abroad, especially with the United 
States, from whom we have had valuable 
assistance. 

A campaign for the reduction of waste has 
been started and our research staff is assist- 
ing in this matter by providing teams of in- 
vestigators to analyse the causes and make 
suggestions for improvement. 

Close touch is being kept with modern 
synthetic fibre developments as they affect 
the sewing thread industry, and Nylon and 
Terylene threads are being produced by us 
as far as the limited supply of these fibres 
in this country permits. I think it would be 
wrong to assume that synthetic fibres will 
wholly replace the natural cotton fibres with 
which we have worked for so many years, 
but 1 have no doubt that as the use of syn- 
thet.c materiels increases so also will the 
demand for sewing threads of such fibres 
increase. 


PAISLEY MILLS REORGANISATION 


In the Paisley mills the reorganisation 
which I have mentioned to you before is 
making slow but steady progress. 

At the moment there are building exten- 
sions and improvements actually in progress 
at Paisley to a value of £300,000. 

One of our largest units in Anchor Mills 
has been modernised both with regard to 
machinery and amenities, and the improved 
working conditions have been much appre- 
ciated by the employees in the departments. 

The supply of labour in Paisley shows 
little sign of improvement, and the turnover, 
particularly among the female workers, un- 
fortunately remains high. The management, 
however, are becoming more selective in 
their choice of employees in the hope of re- 
ducing this high rate of turnover which is so 
detrimental to efficiency. 


RAW COTTON 


As I have mentioned in previous years, 
the quality of raw cotton required to main- 
tain, if not improve, the standard of many 
of our principal export articles is of vital 
importance. particularly as competition be- 
comes increasingly active. 

Looking back over the past two or three 
years, we are satisfied that bulk buying, at 
least in the special high grades of cotton we 
require, cannot efficiently replace private 
purchasing. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


I think today everyone in this country is 
very conscious of the importance of foreign 
business to our independent existence. I 
believe, therefore, that it will interest you to 
know that in the last decade your company 
has brought proceeds of foreign business to 
this country amounting in the aggregate to 
£100,000,000, and more than half of this was 
in hard currencies which are so vital to 
us. In 1949 the flow of remittances at 
£16,500,000 was some 65 per cent. above 
the annul average for the last ten years, 
and the amount of hard currencies at 
£10,000,000 was fully 60 per cent. of the 
total. 

With regard to the future, while there is 
plenty of room for improvement in con- 
ditions in general, at home and abroad, I do 
not think it would be prudent to count on 
them. We shall try to offset any adverse 
conditions which we may encounter by such 
efforts as lie in our power—improved pro- 
cesses. increased efficiencies and _ stricter 
economies 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


BOVRIL LIMITED 
LORD LUKE’S REVIEW 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
Bovril Limited was held in London on June 
30th. 

In his address to the shareholders, the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Luke, chairman, said: — 


Turning to the profit and loss account, 
they would note that there was a very severe 
drop in the trading profit. This was partly 
because by far the largest of their subsidiaries 
incorporated figures for 15 months in 1948, 
whilst for the period under review there 
were only 12 months. There had been also 
a sharp decline in the company’s profits as 
costs had continued to rise, whilst sales had 
been affected by another mild winter and 
the general recession in trade which took place 
in the latter part of the year. 


They would note the loss on exchange of 
£133,602, which had been met in part by 
withdrawals from exchange reserves set up 
to meet such-a contingency. The charge for 
income tax and profits was naturally very 
much lower af £227,404, leaving a balance 
of £270,686, of which £154,484 was dealt 
with in the company’s appropriation account. 


Their directors had carefully considered 
the position and had decided to recommend 
a final dividend on the deferred stock of 10 
per cent., making 12} per cent. for the year. 
This dividend was the same as last year and 
was considered justified by previous years 
good records when dividends were restrained 
and should not be taken as an indication 
that future results would be any better than 
those in 1949. 


The chairman having dealt at length with 
the company’s subsidiaries in the Argentine, 


Australia, etc., the report and accounis were 
adopted. 


AMALGAMATED BANKET 
AREAS, LIMITED 


MAGNITUDE OF OPERATIONS 


The fourteenth annual general meeting of 
Amalgamated Banket Areas, Limited, was 
held on June 26th in London. 

Major-General W W. Richards, C.B., 
C.B.E., M.C., chairman of the company, 
presided. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

We can take satisfaction from the tonnage 
of ore mined and milled, amounting to 
506,539 tons, and the gold recovery of 
73,408 oz.—both returns being the highest in 
the company’s history. The percentage 
recovery also showed a gratifying improve- 
ment at 95.7 per cent., as compared with 
91.9 per cent. in 1948. 

After appropriations for depreciation of 
plant and machinery, and development 
expenditure written off, aggregating £114,257, 
we were left with a credit balance to profit 
and loss account of £1,633. ‘ 

Upon completion on December 31, 1949, 
of the amalgamation with the Gold Coast 
Banket and the South Banket Companies, and 
the acquisition from the Banket Goldfields 
Company of their mining concessions, our 
company stood possessed of valuable addi- 
tional assets. 

Until early jn 1951 production will con- 
tinue as at present—that is, 40-45,000 tons 
per month. This monthly total will be won 
as to approxnately 20,000 tons from the 
underground workings of the Abbontiakoon, 
Taquah and Mantraim sections, and approxi- 
mately 25.000 tons from the opencast Pepe 
deposit. The Tamsoo ropeway will be com- 
pleted early in 1951, from which date from 
5,000 to 10,000 tons additional ore will flow 
to the central mill each month. 

The report was adopted. 
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THE MINING TRUST, 
LIMITED 


PROGRESS OF INTERESTS 


The second annual general meeting of The 
Mining Trust, Limited was held on June 29th 
at Winchester House, London, E.C. 


Rt. Hon. The Earl Castle Stewart, M.C., 
chairman of the company, presided. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman which was circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1949: — 


The profit and loss account shows a gross 
income for the year of £247,366 and includes 
three dividends from Mount Isa Mines, 
Limited, totalling 25 per cent., and four 
dividends from the Saudi Arabian Mining 
Syndicate, Limited, totalling 45 cents U.S. 
currency. Only one of the four dividends 
received from Saudi Arabian Mining Syndi- 
cate was received after the devaluation of the 
pound sterling. The net profit, after charg- 
ing all expenses and providing £37,482 for 
profits tax and £81,469 for income-tax, was 
£100,977. 

In the appropriation account the sum of 
£14,761 was brought forward from last year, 
which together with the net profit for this 
year gives a total of £115,738 to be appro- 
priated. £68,131 will be required for the 
proposed dividend of 5d. per share, less 
income-tax, and £46,368 vill be carried 
forward. 


The Britannia Lead Company, Limited, 
experienced an exceptionally prosperous year 
and it is unlikely that conditions will be so 
favourable during the present year owing to 
the fact that the supplies of scrap lead which 
are treated in the Britannia plant are becom- 
ing more difficult to procure and treatment 
margins have been greatly reduced. It was, 
therefore, thought to be essential that a sub- 
stantial sum amounting to £165,829 should 
be put to revenue reserve. 


Your company continues to hold £916,632 
Eight per Cent. First “B” Redeemable 
debenture stock in Mount Isa Mines, 
Limited, and has increased its holdings of 
ordinary stock from £A.71,000 to £A.115,463. 


Mount Isa Mines made a net profit for the 
12 months ended June 30, 1949, of 
£A.1,457,337 after allowing for interest on 
debentures of £A.152,486, depreciation on 
buildings, plant and machinery £A.400,000, 
lead bonus to all employees of £A.877,377, 
and £A.1,030,000 for taxation. 


In respect of the year 1949, Mount Isa 
Mines, Limited, paid three dividends total- 
ling 25 per cent. and requiring a sum of 
£A.1,157,652. 

New construction on the copper plant 
showed considerable progress, but there is 
still an appalling delay in obtaining steel for 
building structures. In order to expedite 
this phase of the construction programme, 
steel is being imported principally from the 
United Kingdom. As an indication of when 
the copper mining, milling and smelting 
facilities might be completed, deliveries of 
some important items of plant and machinery 
are not expected before the middle of 1951. 


New Guinea Goldfields experienced, 3 
was only to be expected, a very difficult year, 
and a small loss of £A.33,610 was incurred. 
Nearly one-third of this loss, a sum of 
£A.10,717, is in respect of taxation against 
which an appeal has been lodged with the 
Tax Commissioner. 


The directors and management state that 
the current year will be an important and 
critical one for the company, but that they 
look to the immediate future with confidence 
and with the expectation that the construc- 
tion programme now being stressed will bear 
fruit in the form of profitable results. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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HARLAND AND WOLFF, 
LIMITED 


EXTENSIVE SHIPBUILDING 
PROGRAMME 


SIR FREDERICK REBBECK’S SPEECH 


The sixty-fifth annual genera] meeting of 
Harland and Wolff, Limited was held on 
June 22nd, at the registered offices of the 
company, Queen’s Island, Belfast. 

Sir Frederick E. Rebbeck, D.Sc., D.L., 
chairman and managing director, presided. 

The secretary, Mr, F. V. Spark, A.C.A., 
read the notice convening the meeting, and 
the report of the auditors. 

The chairman said :_ As the statement of 
accounts and the director's report have al- 
ready been in your hands for some time, I 
propose, with your permission, to take them 
as read. (Agreed.) 

The turnover for 1949 has not been quite 
as large as in the previous year, but the re- 
sults enable us to make the same dividend 
payment on the ordinary stock as for the last 
few years, and add to the reserves and carry 
ferward on profit and loss account a sum of 
£449,322, so that the total amount of our 
revenue reserves and undivided profits now 
stands at £3,035,461. 

Our subsidiaries show profitable trading 
results, and, after payment of dividends, the 
balance of profit, £46,496, has been carried 
forward in the accounts of those companies, 
raising the total carried forward at the end 
of the year to the sum of £321,915. 


LARGEST OUTPUT IN UNITED KINGDOM 


The output last year from the company’s 
shipbuilding and engineering works was 
again the largest in the United Kingdom, 
the tonnage of vessels launched totalling 
124.616 gross tons, the machinery output 
being 134,510 LH.P. The output consisted 
of sixteen merchant vessels covering a wide 
range of types, including passenger and cargo 
vessels, vessels for the carriage of refrigerated 
cargo, passenger vessels for the Indian coastal 
trade, and several oil tankers. 

The machinery figure quoted does not in- 
clude a considerable output of diesel engines 
for land installations and auxiliary purposes, 
the greater portion of these being for export. 


For ten successive years the vessels 
launched from the company’s yards have ex- 
ceeded 100,000 gross tons, the figure for the 
ten-year period reaching the impressive total 
of over 1,600,000 tons. 


SHIPS FOR NAVY 


in addition to an extensive programme of 
merchant shipbuilding, the company has 
under construction H.M.S. “ Eagle,” a fleet 
carrier of the “ Ark Royal” class, which is 
nearing completion, Work is also proceeding 
en two light fleet carriers, H.M.S. “ Centaur ” 
and H.M.S. “ Bulwark.” 


During the year the reconditioning was 
comp'eted of several large passenger liners 
for their peacetime service, and, whilst the 
company still has work of this nature in 
hand, the extensive programme necessitated 
by the war is now practically finished. Not- 
withstanding this our repair works at 
London, Liverpool and Southampton carried 
out a considerable volume of work, although 
they were not as fully employed as in the 
previous year. 

The steel constructural department has 
been fully occupied during the year, and has 
a large amount of work in hand. 

Since devaluation of the £ it has become 
very difficult for U.S.A. manufacturers to 
tell their products in the sterling area, and 
we have recently entered into agreement 
with the Cooper-Bessemer Corporation of 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, to manufacture their 


type of compressor for sale in the sierling 
area. 

The number of employees of the company 
and its subsidiaries is approximately 38,000. 
The company’s property and plant has been 
wel] maintained during the year. 


ORDERS IN 1950 


Since the beginning of 1950 we have 
booked orders for several vessels, including 
the two passenger liners for The Union- 
Castle Mail Steamship Company, Limited, to 
which reference has been made in the direc- 
tors’ report, which, with those already in 
course of construction, will mean that the 
oe will be well occupied during 1950- 

It is gratifiying to record that the supplies 
of many of the essential materials used in 
shipbuilding are now freed from control and 
more readily available, all of which is helping 
to expedite the construction of ships. 

I am now pleased to be able to say that 
we have received an order for a Motorship 
from Pert Line Limited, London, and also 
an order from Royal Mail Lines, Limited, 
for a 5,000-ton motor cargo vessel. 


TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEEFS 


On behalf of the board it gives me great 
pleasure to thank the employees of the com- 
pany for the services they have rendered 
during the vear. 

The report and accounts were adopted ; the 
proposed dividend was approved; the re- 
uring directors, Mr Atholl Blair, Mr L. V. 
Dunlop, and Mr J. S. Baillie, were re-elected, 
and Messrs Price, Waterhouse and Company 
were re-appointed auditors, and their re- 
muneration was fixed. 


The meeting terminated with a unanimous 


vote of thanks to the chair. 


RICHARD COSTAIN, 
LIMITED 


(Public Works Contractors) 
STRENGTH OF COMPANY’S RESERVES 
MR R. R. COSTAIN’S STATEMENT 


The seventeenth annual general meeting 
of Richard Costain, Limited, was held on 
June 20th at Rodney House, Chichester 
Street, Dolphin Square, London, S.W., Mr 
R. R. Costain, C.B.E. (chairman and joint 
managing director) presiding. 

The secretary (Mr L. Richards, A.S.A.A.) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1949, and was taken as 
read : — 

The accounts for the year show a small 
reduction in profits as compared with 1948, 
caused by expansion in new areas. It is 
hoped, in the future, that these new ventures 
will show satisfactory returns for the money 
expended. 

he board recommends a dividend of 10 
per cent., less tax, leaving a balance to be 
carried forward of £126,190. The balance- 
sheet still indicates the strength of the com- 
pany’s reserves but, in view of taxation, it 
is extremely difficult to improve this position 
until some alleviation of these heavy charges 
is made. 


WORK IN WHITEHALL 


During the year, your company has 
continued its work on the large Government 
building in Whitehall, which will be 
completed during the current year. _The 
company has been successful in obtaining a 
substantial part of the building and civil 
engineering work for the Festival of Britain. 
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The extension to the River Wall, mentioned 
in my last year’s speech, has considerably 
enhanced the company’s prestige, more 
especially as the work is some months ahead 
of schedule. 

The company has also had opportunity to 
revive its association with buildings of 
historical interest, by carrying out major 
works of recoystruction at Lambeth Palace, 
Westminster Abbey Cloisters and Charter- 
house. ‘These contracts require craftmanship 
of the highest order. 

The civil engineering section has been 
successful in obtaining the Usk Reservoir 
contract, an earth dam of over £1.000,000 
value. This section is also making no mean 
contribution to the solution of our coast 
erosion problems, with contracts on the East 
and West coast, and helping in the provision 
of water supplies to rural areas. 

In the overseas field your company has 
made steady progress and work is on hand in 
the Middle East, Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, Turkey and West Africa, I am 
happy to record the successful completion of 
the contract for the erection of the United 
States Government Embassy in Ankara. It 
is somewhat invidious to make a selection 
from the other work overseas on which your 
company is engaged, but I feel that I should 
advise you that among these works are three 
contracts for the erection of large earth dams 
in Africa. In present circumstances it is 
difficult to predict the developments that will 
occur in these areas, but I have no hesitat‘on 
in assuring you that as and when they o--ur, 
your organisation and staff will be fully able 
to take advantage of all the opportunities 
that the natural development of these 
countries should bring. 


PRE-CAST CONCRETE FACTORIES 


Your pre-cast concrete factories in Essex 
and Wales are operating satisfactorily and 
there is a good demand for their products. 
The Scottish factory has created new records 
on the productio.: of prestressed concrete 
sleepers, the output being far in excess of 
any other factory operating this process. 

The prestressed concrete work in the multi- 
storey building at Edinburgh has been com- 
pleted. Considerable interest has been shown 
in this new development, and over 1,000 
technical visitors have inspected this contract. 

We are associated with Messrs. John 
Brown and Company, Limited, in a jomt 
company—Costain-John Brown, Limited— 
which has been formed primarily for the 
construction of chemical plant and refineries. 
This company has been entrusted with 
several contracts, which are now well in 
hand. 

I must issue a few words of warning. A 
considerable proportion of the volume of the 
work which your company has in hand at 
the present time will be completed during 
the next 12 months, added to which the 
continued uncertainty of the national and 
international situation makes any definite 
statement as to future prospects quite 
impossible. 

You will receive a notice of a_ special 
resolution, by which we propose to alter the 
articles of association of the company to bring 
them more into conformiy with modern 
practice, and 1 hope this will receive your 
approval. 

Finally, our thanks are due, once again, 
to each and every member of our staff—at 
home and overseas—who, in their unfailing 
loyalty and devotion to duty, have con- 
tributed so largely to the results achieved. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend as recommended 
was approved. 

The retiring directors, Mr J. W. Whiter 
and Mr R. B. Minto, were re-elected : and 
the remuneration of the joint auditors, 
Messrs. James Worley and Sons and Messrs. 
Peat Marwick Mitchell and Company, having 
been fixed, the proceedings terminated. 
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JACKSON THE TAILOR, 
LIMITED 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
Jackson the Tailor, Limited, was held on 
June 26th at The Royal Station Hotel, New- 
castle upon Tyne, Mr. Lionel Jacobson 
(chairman and joint managing director) pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman for the year ended 
January 31, 1950:— 


During the past year the group has con- 
tinued to progress and the successful year 
which it has enjoyed is reflected in the 
consolidated profit and loss account which 
gives a comparison for the previous year. 


During the course of the past year we 
have opened our branch at Leicester which 
has been most successful, Production at the 
new Sunderland works has steadily pro- 
gressed and it is now a most valuable addition 
to our manufacturing capacity of which full 
advantage is being taken. 


THE BONUS ISSUE 


In my last statement I referred to the 
possibility of the parent company making a 
bonus issue. Consent to this issue was 
received from the Capital Issues Committee 
and effected by a resolution passed at the 
extraordinary general meeting on October 
14, 1949. An interim dividend of 324 per 
cent. was declared on September 1, 1949, 
which had reference to the ordinary share 
capital of the parent company prior to the 
issue of the bonus shares. In order to bring 
this year’s dividend into alignment your 
directors recommend a final dividend of 11 
per cent. It is thus to be noted that the 
total distribution for the year, if it were 
based on the previous capitalisation is 65.5 
per cent. as against last year 65 per cent. 
This small increase in dividend has been 
recommended to eliminate embarrassing 
fractions or decimals. 


PROBLEMS OVERCOME 


The year that has passed has not been 
without its problems. Since September, 
1949, when the pound was devalued, the 
price of wool, and in particular first quality 
botany wool has risen steadily and at times 
with meteoric rapidity until it now stands 
at a world’s record price in sterling. It 
may not be realised by the general public 
but wool is a commodity in world-wide 
demand sold at public auction and even at 
the price prevailing today, due to the de- 
valued pound, the cost is reasonable to the 
countries in the dollar area. 


In the opinion of experts there are no 
large stocks existing and wool is being con- 
sumed at a greater rate than it is being 
produced, a condition that even with the 
present prevailing high prices cannot swiftly 
be rectified. The amount of the clip in the 
traditional wool growing areas, particularly 
in Australia, shows a diminishing rather than 
an increasing tendency. In the circum- 
stances it is hardly surprising that this com- 
modity has experienced such a marked 
increased in price, and there seems every 
likelihood, for the time being at least, of no 
sudden fall in price. 


There has been a resultant increase in the 
price of cloth which has not yet been reflected 
in the retail price of clothing. Stocks are 
steadily being depleted and in the near future 
it is imevitable that there will be either an 
imcrease in the cost or a reduction in the 
quality. Fortunately we are reasonably well 
placed. We have foreseen this problem and 
have taken vigorous action to minimise it, 


The report was adopted 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
GENERAL TRUST, LIMITED 


RECORD GROSS INCOME 


The sixty-second annual general meeting 
of the Industrial and General Trust, Limited, 
was held in London on June 22nd. 

Mr Lionel A. Stride, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: I am pleased to 
be able to report to you that again this year 
our gross income from investments has 
reached a new high level, at £711,162. 
This compares with £673,595 last year and 
represents an increase of £37,567. Our mis- 
cellaneous receipts were slightly lower so that 
the total gross income cf the Trust for the 
year showed an overall increase of £36,525. 
I think you will agree that it is a very satis- 
factory result. 

We have continued our conservative policy 
of increasing cur reserves when we can and 
this year, by transferring £100,000 to general 
revenue reserve and adding £22,376 to the 
carry-forward, we have brought the total of 
our reserves to the impressive total of 
£2,566,752. 

For the fourth year in succession we are 
recommending that the dividend and bonus 
on the ordinary stock be restricted to 16 per 
cent. The balance sheet shows our invest- 
ments as standing in the books at £8,544,505. 
This compares with a market valuation of 
£12,920,186 at March 31st last, which repre- 
sents an appreciation over book cost of 51 
per cent, 

I warned you last year that I did not expect 
the valuation this year to show up so well 
as that of last and it has proved to be so, 
as there is a drop of £356,107. Nevertheless, 
despite that help, I think we may congratu- 
late ourselves on this result which speaks well 
for the basic strength of our portfolio. 

The report was adopted. 


LONDON ELECTRIC WIRE 
COMPANY AND SMITHS, 
LIMITED 


MARKED IMPROVEMENT IN ORDERS 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
The London Electric Wire Company and 
Smiths, Limited, was held on June 28th in 
London. 

Mr W. J. Terry (chairman and managing 
director), in the course of his speech, said: 

During 1950 there has been a marked 
improvement in orders received. 

As in previous years I must again refer to 
the very heavy burden of taxation imposed 
on industry by the large appropriations from 
earnings which have to be provided out of 
liquid resources. 

The recent additional levy of 9d. per 
gallon on petrol must be carried mainly by 
industry since the amount of petrol used for 
pleasure motoring is insignificant as com- 
pared with the quantities consumed by com- 
mercial transport and in manufacturing 
operations. 

The Tucker committee appointed to report 
on the method of computing trading profits 
for taxation purposes has already been re- 
ferred to in the annual statements of other 
companies and it is hoped that the outcome 
of their unstinted efforts will be a simplifi- 
cation in the assessment of taxable profits 
which should conform as closely as possible 
to commercial profits. 

Our overseas business is still handicapped 
by import restrictions and currency difficul- 
ties and exports to the Dominions have been 
curtailed owing to the development of local 
manufacture. In this development we have 
some interest which we have in mind to ex- 
tend, although we would naturally prefer to 
export the necessary supplies from our home 
factories. 

The report was adopted. 
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A.P.V. COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Designers and Manufacturers of Process 
Plant and Equipment in Stainiess Stee! ani 
Noa-Ferrous Metals) 


INCREASED GROUP PROFIT 
A BONUS ISSUE 


The fortieth ordinary general meeting of 
The A.P.V. Company, Limited, was held in 
London on June 28th., Mr P. W. Seligman, 
B.A., M.I.Mech.E. (managing = director 
presiding in the absence of the chairman, Dr 
Richard J. S. Seligman. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with the repor 
and accounts for the year 1949:- 


The group profit on trading amounted 
to £423,40l—an increase of £103,209 over 
the preceding year. Order bocks remain 
filled. The volume of work produced by the 
company and its subsidiaries has strained the 
capacity of the company’s factories beyond 
the requirements of true economy. It is 
essential to supplement the available capacity 
forthwith if the rate of production now 
achieved is to be maintained. 


Your company’s efforts to meet the 
national need for increased exports have 
been attended with gratifying success, de- 
spite the many difficulties. 


Your technical staff has some notable 
achievements to its credit, the benefits from 
which will enure in the near future both to 
your company and to the industries it serves 
By such means it is hoped not only to retain 
the position which your company his 
achieved but to widen its fie!'d of activities 
so as to make it more independent of the 
fluctuations in demand in the years ahead. 


TRAINING SCHEME 


We have now available secondary equip- 
ment in stainless steel which in my opinion 
is at least equal to, if not superior to that 
produced anywhere in the world. Last year 
I referred to the necessity of providing a 
rising generation of broadly trained execu- 
tives to meet our steady demand and that we 
were actively considering the possibility of 
recruiting suitable men from the universities 
A graduate training scheme is now in beinz. 
As a result of close collaboration with 
various appointment boards a small number 
of first<lass young men have been recruited 


Your company has continued to provide 
training for a large number of apprentices in 
the various engineering trades employed 
These boys, recruited from the technical 
schools, are proving at the end of their 
training to be no less skilled than their 
fathers. An apprentices club has been formed 
in the last year to encourage among them 
the pursuit of knowledge and qualities of 
leadership which are so often lacking in the 
present generation. 


Despite the frustrations caused by inade- 
quate accommodation, delays and disappoint- 
ments beyond our conjoint power to rectify, 
work has gone on at a high pitch and 
harmoniously. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting resolutions were passed providing : — 
(1) That the capital of the company be in- 
creased to £1,650,000 by the creation of 
11,750,000 ordinary shares of 2s. each; (2) 
That £288,552 of the undivided profits be 
capitalised and distributed among share- 
holders by paying up in full at par 2,885,520 
ordinary shares which would be distributed 
in the proportion of four for every existing 
one share held, and (3) That the ordinary 
shares be so consolidated that every five 
a should constitute one ordinary share 
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GODFREY PHILLIPS, 
LIMITED 


NEED FOR REDUCED TOBACCO DUTY 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
Godfrey Phillips, Limited, was held on June 
23, in London. 

Mr P. A. Godfrey Phillips, the chairman, 
in the course of his speech, said: The profit 
for the year after deducting taxation was 
£566,101, compared with £642,490. After 
eliminating the amount due to outside share- 
holders the amount available for distribution 
was £501,154. The dividends recommended 
for payment to the shareholders of Godfrey 
Phillips, Limited total £158,187, about 32 per 
cent.; this means that about two-thirds of 
the profit will be ploughed back ; in view of 
the cash required by the group resultant 
upon excessive taxation this policy is, in 
the view of the directors, no more than 
prudent. 


The decrease in profits during the year for 
which the home companies are entirely 
responsible is due to a combination of causes 
firs’ amongst which is that your directors in 
the light of last year’s leaf allocation were 
not entirely satisfied with the level of leaf 
stocks which would have obtained at the end 
of the year had they not taken steps to make 
a further temporary restriction in sales. You 
wil] have observed that the present value of 
stocks stands at approximately a quarter of a 
million pounds higher than at the end of last 
year and although, even at this figure, they 
represent a duration which before the war 
would have been considered alarmingly short, 
in present circumstances they must be looked 
upon as not unsatisfactory. 


Other facts which have affected profits 
during the year are: (1) Increase in wages 
that came into effect at the end of 1948 ; (2) 
the increase in the average cost of leaf used, 
and (3) increases in the cost of packaging 
goods as the easing of the supply position 
enables us to return to prewar standards of 
production. 


Last year I said “I referred last year to 
my belief that the operation of the law of 
diminishing returns cannot be _ indefinitely 
suspended and we must continue to hope that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will be wise 
enough to reduce the duty before a decline 
m demand sets in, rather than allow the 


revenue to fall by giving too little concessions 
to late.” 


DEMAND BEING RESTRICTED 


There are already indications that the high 
cost of tobacco products is beginning to re- 
sinct demand and that the Virginia cigarette 
smoker is no longer prepared to accept 
Onental or blended cigarettes as a substitute. 
There was evidence in the early months of 
the year of a drop in the demand for pipe 
iobaccos. The time is therefore fast approach- 
‘ng when. unless the Chancellor reduces the 
tobacco duty by at least 10s. a lb., taking the 
risk of a possible temporary reduction in 
Treasury receipts, he will inevitably bequeath 
to his successors a steady drying up of this 
vital source of revenue. 


Despite a general reduction in public de- 
mand the call for your company’s products 
both at home and overseas continues to 
cxceed our ability to supply and that, unless 
there is still greater curtailment in the Pe 
chasing power of the public, we should be 
able to show you equally satisfactory results 
this time next year. 


The report was adopted. 
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MARKS AND SPENCER LIMITED 


RISING NATIONAL PRODUCTION AND COSTS 


INCREASED TURNOVER AND PROFITS 


DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENTS FOR TEXTILES AND FOOD 


SIR SIMON MARKS’ ADDRESS 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Marks and Spencer, Limited, was held on 
June 29th at 8? Baker Street, London, W. 

Sir Simon Marks, D.Sc. (chairman and 
joint managing director), presided. 

The chairman said: Ladies and gentle- 

men,—May I take it that, in accordance with 
customary practice, the directors’ report and 
accounts, as circulated to you, be taken as 
read ? (Agreed.) 
_ You will be asked at this meeting to con- 
firm the appointment of Mr W. F. Norris 
and Mr Michael D. Sieff as directors of your 
company. These two gentlemen hold respon- 
sible executive positions in this company, in 
which they have spent the whole of their 
pagar es gon and we are sure that the manner 
in which they have carried out their duties 
hitherto will make their appointments 
directors of advantage to the company. 


Air Commodore Benson has advised us 
that, owing to his many other business activi- 
ties, he does not scek re-election to your 
board. Mr Benson has been a director of this 
company since February, 1936, and on your 
behalf I should like to express our regret zt 
this decision and to convey to him our thanks 
and our appreciation of his association 
with us. 


aS 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


I am glad to tell you that after provision 
for taxation, the profit has amounted to 
£2,121,102, compared with £1,843,335 last 
year. Provision for taxation requires 
£2,530,000, compared with £2,350,000 last 
year. We have transferred to the credit of 
the profit and loss account the sum of 
£100,000 which has been over-provided in 
the taxation of earlier years. The amount 
available for distribution is £4,814,976, which 
includes the carry forward from last year of 
£2,593,874. 


We propose a final dividend of 45 per 
cent. on Ordinary and “ A” Ordinary shares, 
which, together with the interim dividend of 
15 per cent. already paid, will make the total 
distribution 60 per cent., as last year. This 
will absorb the sum of £713,925. We pro- 
pose that £59,000 should again be appro- 
priated to the staff benevolent and pensions 
fund. The carry forward to next year will 
be £3,971,401—an increase of £1,377,527. 


Bonus Issue.—It is proposed to capitalise 
the sum of £49,168 10s., being part of the 
general reserve, to enable a distribution by 
way of bonus to the Ordinary and “A” 
Ordinary shareholders of one “ A” Ordinary 
share in respect of every 44 Ordinary and/or 
“ A” Ordinary shares held on May 20, 1950. 


DEPRECIATION AND REPAIRS 


I stated in my speech last year that the 
provisions for depreciation and repairs would 
continue to be on a heavy scale. The main- 
tenance of our stores and their ——— 
and modernisation are necessary in order to 
bring them up to date and to make them 
attractive to the public. 


During and since the war we set aside in 
each os accounts sums totalling £772,000 
as a provisior for repairs which had to be 
deferred until licences were available. We 
have expended to date £637,000 from this 
deferred irs fund, and the balance of 


repairs ‘ 
£135,000 will be used during the current 


year. The item deferred repairs will then be 
eliminated from our balance sheet, and each 
year thereafter will bear its full cost of 
maintenance 


STOCK IN TRADE 


The stock in trade has from 
£1,604,000 to £2,894,000. We are pleased to 
report that for the first time for many years 
we have been able to build up more adequate 
stocks. This together with a steady inflow of 
goods, has enabled us to deal with a larger 
volume of business. 


risen 


_Creditors. — Creditors amounting to 
£2,230,017, compared with £1,646,470 last 
year, include {584,130 for purchase tax due 
and since paid and over £300,000 payable for 
modernisation and maintenance work in 
progress. 


_ Reserves.—Our revenue reserves have 
increased by £1,350,258 to £6,903,948, all of 
which has been provided out of profit. In 
addition, there is a capital reserve of £906,984 
in respect of share premiums, making our 
total reserves over £7,800,000. 


Store Developments.—During the year we 
opened two new stores, and we now operate 
231 stores. With regard to our destroyed 
stores, which numbered 16, we are glad to 
report that we shall be able to start building 
operations on a number of them during the 
current year. Seven of the sites of our 
destroyed stores have been acquired by the 
town planning authorities, and we are 
currently engaged in negotiating alternative 
sites, and in settling the terms of compensa- 
tion and war damage claims. 

We have added five caterins, units this year , 
they now number 114. All have been 
modernised and re-equipped, and I am glad 
to say that they are operating satisfactorily. 


Exports.—In the year under review, our 
export business remained at approximately 
the same level as in the previous year. This 
was but a small percentage of our total busi- 
ness. We are making efforts to develop our 
sales to the hard currency countries in view 
of the national need. 


GENERAL SURVEY 


The rise in profits in the past year was 
due to greater turnover. Our sales expanded 
by 20 per cent. compared with the previous 
year. We enjoyed considerably increased 
supplies for the textile departments, which, 
as you know, are a substantial and important 
part of our business. We were able to offer, 
for the first time since the outbreak of war, 
a more varied and extensive range of goods. 
Our business benefited by the termination of 
coupon rationing which gave the people 
greater freedom to buy, but it owed much to 
the public confidence in the goods we sell. 
We treasure this goodwill as one of our 
greatest assets. 

National production is rising significantly 
in most fields of industry. In textiles, par- 
ticularly, the output of yarn and cloth has 
increased appreciably and is still increasing. 
While production grows, however, prices are 
mounting steadily, due to the increased cost 
of imported raw materials largely caused by 
the devaluation of sterling. Owing to the 
length of time which must elapse between 
the purchase of raw materials and the pro- 
duction of the finished garments, these higher 
costs are only partially reflected in current 
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retail prices. The full impact has still to 
come. Continued rise in retail prices may 
bring with it the danger of consumer resist- 
ance, with harmful consequences to all those 
concerned with production and distribution. 


PROBLEM OF RISING COSTS 


The problem, therefore, is how rising raw 
material and other costs can be offset by 
improved methods of manufacture. This 
challenge faces all the partners in the chain 
of production and distribution; no one 
partner can adequately meet it alone 


The key to this problem is greater pro- 
ductivity and increased efficiency in every 
stage of manufacture and_ distribution. 
Regular supplies of raw materials assist the 
orderly flow of production, and the use vf 
new and more modern machinery should 
reduce costs. The application of new 
methods and techniques can play a very 
important part, 


Before the war we centralised in our own 
hands the purchase of the major proportion 
of the cloth used by our garment manufac- 
turers. We assumed this responsibility in 
order to establish improved standards and 
specifications, which would eliminate undesir- 
able variations in quality and finish. This 
continues to be our policy within the limits 
set by the Utility schedules. These basic 
fabrics are converted by our printing and 
designing departments into an_ extensive 
variety of garments, in original prints and 
attractive styles. 


DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENTS 


We established a merchandis- development 
department in 1936 to control and take care 
of our policy in regard to cloth. Its main 
function is to investigate end follow through 
developments in the textile field which bear 
on the quality and value of our goods. The 
postwar years have seen a rapid development 
of new materials, new processes and new 
machines, and we endeavour to keep abreast 
of this knowledge. In particular, our 
scientific and technical staff has been con- 
cerned to keep in clese contact with those 
organisations responsible for developing the 
dyeing and finishing processes, which are so 
important in the production of the quality >of 
the fabrics we need. They also maintain 
liaison with the appropriate National 
Research Associations which are engaged in 
more fundamental research. In this way, we 
have access to a storehouse of knowledge 
from which to draw Our organisation is 
specially adapted to test the practical value 
of new processes and’ materials which may 
be of interest to us and our suppliers. We 
can thus take advantage of any new and 
desirable developments in this field, with 
speedy benefits to our public. 


We set up recently a development depart- 
ment for foodstuffs with tasks similar in prin- 
ciple to those of the textile development 
department. It is concerned with the quality 
of the foodstuffs we sell and with the com- 
position and purity of the raw materials used. 
It also establishes standards of quality and 
strives to ensure that these standards are 
maintained. Our aim is to provide good 
quality foodstuffs which are wholesome and 
palatable, and I am glad to say that the public 
is showing its appreciation of our efforts. 


Cleanliness and hygiene in food prepara- 
tion and handling are constantly presented as 
a social responsibility to our suppliers of food 
products and to our staff. To help them 
appreciate and understand what is involved, 
we have, during the past year, published a 
practical manual on “ Hygienic Food Hand- 
ling.” Although primarily intended for use 
within our own organisation, it has been wel- 
comed as a real contribution to this problem 
by public health bodies and by national and 
industrial organisations interested in this 
matter, 


NEW DEPARTMENTS WELCOMED 


I am pleased to report that the activities of 
our merchandise departments are much 
appreciated and welcomed by our manufac- 
turing friends, with whom we collaborate 
most closely. These departments are headed 
by highly qualified scientists and technicians, 
who have at their disposal up-to-date labora- 
tories where they can analyse, test and control 
quality. We are satisfied that the work which 
they have initiated has already led to a marked 
improvement in much of our merchandise. 


It is gratifying to be able, in some measure, 
to supplement the development work of our 
friends, many of whom have made consider- 
able investments in new capital equipment, 
from which much benefit has already been 
derived. Our suppliers, for their part, bring 
to us the results of their own experiments 
and experience In this way a pool of know- 
ledge and technique is created to which all 
contribute and from which all draw. I take 
this opportunity of thanking them for their 
most active and friendly co-operation in the 
past year. 


STAFF AND WELFARE 


In my amnual speeches I have given 
expression to the deep and friendly concern 
of your Board for the well-being of our staff. 
The well-being of our staff is of great 
importance in the conduct of our business 
as it generates a spirit of service and of 
loyalty. We are proud of the fact that most 
of the higher and responsible positions in 
our company are held by men and women 
risen from the ranks. 


In an enterprise as extensive as Ours there 
are many grades of service. Each has its 
duties and its sense of responsibility. The 
sales assistant, in immediate contact with 
the public, is our direct representative whose 
courtesy and ability wins goodwill for the 
company, just as does the highest executive 
who plans or executes policy. Lectures, 
conferences, training courses, discussions 
are held at every level. This educative pro- 
cess is designed to equip our personnel with 
skill and understanding of their duties. 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


Our welfare department embraces a wide 
field—attractive, well organised canteens, rest 
rooms, medical and dental advisory services, 
recreation. We encourage a great variety of 
social activities, which are largely initiated 
by the staff themselves. The inauguration of 
the National Health Service has compelled 
us to revise the scope of our work, but we 
have maintained our preventive and advisory 
work, and have expanded our action in fields 
not yet covered by the public scheme, such 
as physiotherapy and chiropody. These ser- 
vices are much appreciated by our staff who 
use them extensively. 


Our expenditure on welfare during the 
past year was nearly £400,000, a figure which 
does not include the contributions of the 
company to the pensions scheme and the 
benevolent fund, each of which has its own 
special function. They are designed to give 
our staff a sense of security against a future 
when illness or advancing years may prevent 
them from continuing their active work with 
the company. A happy and a loyal staff is a 
priceless asset to a business, and I know that 
you will wish to join me in extending io all 
our staff our thanks for their devoted services. 


_ Resolutions were duly passed for the adop- 

tion of the report and accounts, and the re- 
election of directors and authorising the bonus 
issue. The chairman stated that allotment 
letters for bonus shares would be posted on 
July Ist 


Moving a vote of thanks to the chairman 
and the board, Mr Gordon L. Jacobs said 
that the company went on from strength to 
strength, and he thought that the reason for 
their success was their scientific and common- 
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sense approach to their business, which wa; 
demonstrated by the increase in the turnover. 
He therefore had great pleasure in proposing 
that the warm thanks of the meeting be 


accorded to the chairman, the board of 
directors and the staff. 


Major B. Davidson seconded the vote, 
which was passed with acclamation and, the 
chairman having suitably responded, the 
proceedings terminated. 


N. GREENING AND SONS, 
LIMITED 


(Woven Wire Manufacturers and Meta) 
Perforators) 


IMPROVEMENT IN STEEL SUPPLIES 


The sixty-eighth annual general meeting 
of N. Greening and Sons, Limited, Warring- 
ton, was held on June 28th at Warrington. 

In the absence of Mr H. R. Yorke, M.C., 
chairman, whe was indisposed, Mr C. G. 
Fraser (managing director) presided. 


The following is a summary of the chair- 
man’s circulated statement :— 


Before dealing with the accounts, I feel I 
must refer to the loss the company has sus- 
tained during the year by the death of Mr N. 
Greening, who was the great-grandson of the 
founder of this business, and it was par- 
ticularly sad that his death should come on 
the lasi day of the year in which we. celebrated 
our 150th anniversary. 

In considering the consolidated income 
statement, it must be borne in mind that 
the period covered is only eleven months for 
the operations of the parent company, but 
twelve months for the subsidiary companies 
The trading surplus of £153,797 is some 
£30,000 lower than in the previous full year 
and reflects a lower rate of profit on our 
sales. The net profit after taxation is 
£75,946, but from this balance a further 
£29,000 has had to be set aside towards fixed 
asset replacement and the appropriation to 
general reserve is reduced to £23,000. 


A dividend for the period at the same rate 
as for last year is recommended by your 
directors and has been provided for in these 
accounts. Although the accounts of the 
parent company are in respect of a period of 
eleven months only, your directors do not 
regard the dividend as representing any 
greater annual rate than for last year. 


On the balance sheet the increase in share 
capital brings our total issued capital to 
£250,000. General reserve shows a very 
substantial increase of £65,000 and at 
£260,000 exceeds our issued capital. The 
major portion of the increase is, of course, 
due to the transfer from taxation reserve of 
the £42,000 set free by the change in 
accounting date. 


REVIEW OF THE YEAR 


Sales of the parent company fell short of 
last year’s record level by a narrow margin, 
and in view of the fact that the sellers’ market 
virtually ended for us some time ago, I think 
we may be satisfied that sales have been so 
well maintained. It is particularly pleasant 
to be able to report that export sales have 
also been well maintained, despite increasing 
difficulties from import restrictions and 
revival of overseas competition. 


Our principal subsidiary, The Greening 
Wire Company, Limited, was able to obtain 
a more adequate supply of wire rods during 
the year, and with the new and more efficient 
plant installed in the last few years was able 
to turn out a considerably increased tonnage 
of wire. The conversion margin fixed by the 
Government was reduced in April of last 
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year, but the increase in throughput has 
enabled this subsidiary to make a useful con- 
tribution to the profits of the group. 


So far as the future is concerned, I hesitate 
to make any forecast. Our industry is now 
facing greater competition than at any time 
since 1939, but, on the other hand, we are 
better equipped than ever before to meet it. 
We have ample evidence within our organisa- 
tion of a vigorous and progressive spirit. The 
company’s financial position is strong and 
our service and advice are sought by an 
increasing number of customers who realise 
that your company’s products and service are 
second to none. It is our policy to 
strengthen the bonds between us and our 
customers and to continue to justify the 
confidence they place in us. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


UNION MINIERE DU 
HAUT-KATANGA 


PROFIT FIGURE MAINTAINED 





The annual general meeting of the Union 
Miniére du Haut-Katanga was held in 
Brussels on June 22nd and approved the 
— for the year ended December 31, 
1949. 

In the absence of Mr Gaston Blaise, chair- 
man of the board, presently on a business 
trip in Africa, Mr Van Brée, honorary chair- 
man of the board, was in the chair. 

Gross profit for 1949 was 1,747.814,086 
francs. Deduction of depreciation, provision 
for profits tax, and other charges left a net 
profit of 874,997,354 francs. The carry- 
forward from 1948 of 129,208,137 francs gave 
a balance available for distribution of 
1,004,205,491 francs. After carrying forward 
124,387,139 francs and deducting appropria- 
uons to the reserve fund and the special 
reserve and contingencies fund, the balance 
available was 756,068,484 francs. A dividend 
for 1949 of 480 francs net per share was 
approved by the meeting. 


MR E, SENGIER’S REMARKS 


Mr E. Sengier, managing director and 
chairman of the executive committee, address- 


ing the meeting, called attention to the fact 
that, notwithstanding a decrease in the com- 
pany’s copper output of some 14,000 tons 
and a reduced average selling price (20.4 cents 
per Ib. in 1949, as against 22.3 cents in 1948), 
it was possible to obtain a profit equivalent 
to the previous year’s figure owing to the sale 
of a substantial tonnage of copper contracted 
for in 1948 but delivered in 1949 only at the 
buyers’ request 


PROSPECTING WORK 


As a result of ihe prospecting work carried 
out, the copper and cobalt ore reserves have 
increased. In 1950 the company is entering 
the period when certain productions will be 
gradually increased. 

The tonnages of metals which are con- 
tnually in transit or in course of refining 
between the works in Africa and the con- 
sumer plants in Europe—tonnages which are 
considered as part of the company’s equip- 
ment—have bcen valued in the books at 
prices which should leave no place for 
surprises. 

On condition that the selling price 
remained more or less steady and the taxa- 
tion measured to circumstances, the company 
should be able to pursue, with the means at 
its disposal and without recourse to fresh 
capital, the completion of its large programme 
of constructions. 

Although working conditions appear 
favourable, certain qualifications must be 
made as regards the stability of markets. In 
this field, only cautious forecasts can be sub- 
mitted. In Me Senguer’s opinion the present 
price of 2250 cents is rather high. Taking 
into account both the value of the dollar 
buying power and the substantial increase in 
production costs, the American producers 
consider, however, that a price of 20 cents is 
not. excessive in a period of normal activity. 

Union Miniére ranks among producers 
with moderate production costs and is able, 
at such prices, to continue showing results 
sufficient to allow the necessary amortizations 
and to supply a large contribution to the 
budget of the colony, whilst distributing divi- 
dends close to the present one 

The company has just concluded an agree- 
ment according to which Union Miniére and 
its subsidiary, Société Générale Métallurgique 
de Hoboken, will shortly participate in the 
constitution of a French company which will 
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take on lease the Palaise electrolytic refinery 
near Limoges. This agreement guarantees to 
the Union Miniére the supply to the new 
company, over a period of 15 years, of a 


minimum quantity of 180,000 tons of rough 
copper. 


COPPER OUTPUT 


The report circulated to shareholders shows 
that in 1949, out of a world copper output 
esumated at 2,250,000 metric tons, Union 
Mini¢re produced 141,399 ‘tons, as against 
155,515 tons in 1948. This decline is due to 
shortage of hydro-electric power caused by a 
severe drought. 

Ore mined during the year totalled 
2,974,616 metric tons Nevertheless, copper 
and cobalt reserves have been increased. 
Besides copper, 4,403 tons of cobalt were pro- 
duced ; 42,731 tons of roasted and 52,107 tons 
of crude zinc concentrates, partly provided 
from stocks, were delivered to the Belgian 
zinc industry; the roasting process also 
yielded nearly 25 tons of cadmium. Refining 
of certain products yielded 149,342 kg. of 
silver, 44.5 kg. of gold, and 3.3 kg. of palla- 
dium. Sales of uranium ores and concen- 
trates were pursued normally. 

The extension and appropriation pro- 
gramme of mines, plants, and installations 
included the equipment of the Western group 
of mines, where Ruwe has been put into 
commission after eight years of preparation, 
the sinking of two shafts at Kambove-West, 
increase of capacity of the Kolwezi and 
Kipushi concentrators, as well as of the copper 
and cobalt electrolysis plant and the copper 
refinery at Shituru. The electrification of 
the Jadotville group railway system has been 
carried out. At Lubumbashi a second blower 
as well as dust and fume collectors have been 
added to the installation. The first of the 
three 21,000 h.p. groups of Bia hydro-electric 
power-station has been put into service and 
work at the Delcenmimune hydro-electric 
power-station is progressing normally. The 
construction programme of dwellings for the 
native workers and of buildings for social 
works is nearing completion. 

Tanganyika Concessions, Limited, holds 
179,759 out of a total share capital of 
1,242,000 shares of the Union Miniére and 
61,384 44 per cent. obligations of 100 francs 
each, with voting right, cut of a debenture 
capital loan of 200,000 obligations. 





NOTICES 
)XCEPTIONAL opportunities, technical 





and financial. coupled 
4 with variety of experience in industry, are offered to successful 
applicants for appointment as Consultants on the staff of a leading 


AUCKLAND UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND 
Applications are invited for a Lecturer in Economics. 


firm. Preliminary training period at salary of £1,000 per annum 
(minimum) and excellent prospects for doubling starting salary 
within 4-5 years. Inquiries, which must be accompanied by a 
record of age (30-35), education, University degree. other qualifica- 
tions (Engineering or Accounting) and industrial experience should 
be forwarded to Box 457. 

)CONOMIC Graduate (Diploma), German, age 27, single, desires 
4 position in England, the Dominions, or the Colonies. Industrial 
or Commercial.—Box 464. 


\ ARKET Research Officer required by leading manufacturer of 
VL toilet preparations. He will be responsible for the inception and 
carrying out of all marketing research, and the provision of statistical 
and graphical presentations. This is a new post requiring not only 
a thorough experience of Market Research technique, but a well- 
informed understanding of the problems involved in marketing and 
distribution in a highly competitive field. Written applications only 
giving details of age, qualifications, experience and Salary required 
By Marketing Director, County Perfumery Co. Ltd., Stanmore, 
Middlesex. 


[NDUSTRIALIST with comprehensive legal and economic training, 
fifteen years’ practical ex»erience in heavy engineering industry 
in foremost executive capacity, international connections, languages, 
ete, now with own office and organisation in exclusive part S.W.1, 
district, places his services at disposal of British, foreign and 
overseas companies requiring top-level reliable and efficient repre- 
sentation in London, U.K. and Continent. Possibility of sales pro- 
motion not excluded. Strictest confidence assured.—Box 459. 


])!VISIONAL Works Manager required by very large ett 
Engineering Company in London area. Applicants should o 
capable of taking complete control of production in a large eae 
contained division. The successful applicant will have an enginee: 
background, commercial experience and will have. preys = 
complete control of production in a large light eng-neering factory. 
Applications should be made stating full details of experience wi 


age and salary required to Box 455. 


Salary scale: £NZ660 to £NZ760 per annum. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of applica- 
tion may be obtained from The Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
Closing date for the receipt of applications August 31, 1950. 


SALES ASSISTANT in the age group 25/30 of good general 
“4 education with some commercial experience and knowledge of 
office routine. General chemical or pharmaceutical knowledge or 
trade background desirable.—Apply, giving full details of age, 
education and experience, to Box 462. 


OUNG Chartered Accountant, required for progressive position 

assisting with financial and cost accounts of a _ well-known 
manufacturing company in the Lendon area. Must have first-class 
education and initiative. Commencing salary £600 to £800 per 
annum, according to ability and experience. Pension scheme. Good 
prospects for capable man able to assume responsibility. Full 
particulars of age, education and experience, in confidence to 
Box 456. 


ENTLEMAN. with wide executive experience and long success- 
G ful record of large-scale organisation and administration ; with 
many contacts in industrial circles and in touch with contemporary 
affairs; travelled in U.S. and Continent; practised in negotiation and 
committee work: seeks position of responsibility, preferably based 
on London.—Box 451. 


NTE ING responsible position available in Planning Depart- 
aes of coor printin xy firm. Young lady (22-30) with real ability 
and competent to deal with rapidly changing work positions. Gas 
cations should include good education, probably university standard, 
typewriting essential and some business experience.—Write, giving 
full particulars and salary required, to Box 465. 


1 NEES in the age group 20/25. Good general education and 
i OL caeethy essential. Some commercial experience and/or 
knowledge of chemistry desirable but not essential.—Apply, giving 


full details of age, education and experience, to Box 461. 
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Statistical Summary 


* EXCHEQUER RETURNS 












CHANGES IN DEBT (f£ thousand) 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


Receiers <> ea pin 
Rae tli ale aeaciie 5 } | Tax Reserve Certs. 2,615 Treasury Bills .... \ 
F - & 7 K ¢ nde d June 24, 1950, total Ways & Means Ad- Nat. Savings Certs. 1,200 RETURNS 
ordinary revenue was £43,098,000 against Sanees 11,485 | 21°2 Def. Bonds. .. 145 
ordinary expenditure of £25,220,000 and issues Mo eat eee , 3°% Def. Bonds... . 315 JUNE 28, 1950 
to sinking funds £90,000. Thus, including Other Debt :— 
sinking fund allocations of {2,514,000 the surplus re seteeee ‘ a ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
accrued since April Ist is 428,216,000 compared External ....-. 4,V! £ £ 
? fant . : etiinemned Treasury Deposit Notes Issued:- Govt. Debt... 11,015.10 
ae de mor of £15,178,000 for the corresponding Receipts ....... 20,000 In Circulation 1293,859,654 | Other Govt. , 
period a year ago. ineiiaiaia "caus In Bankg. De- | Securities ... 1338,352,147 
14,109 0, partment .. 56,497,259 | Other Sees... . 617,74 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE os —— 'Coin {other ; 
AND EXPENDITURE | than gold) . 14,967 






















eceipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousand) 









Fsti- April L,|April 1 | 
Revenue mate, | 1949 | 1950 | Week | Week 
= 11950-5 


to to ended | ended 
June | June | June | June 
25, | 24, 25, | 24, 
1949 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 


Date 














ROINARY 
































Revere: ! 

Income Tax...... 1383 170,100) 170,295) 15,736 15,875 
Sur-tax .........}130, 22,000) 00) 1,000 1,400 
Estate, etc., Duties 195, 41,200) 4,400 3,600 | 
Ore 50, 12,400 1,200, 1,100 
Profits Tax .... « 46, 3,900: 4,700 il 
E.P.T, ........f | 15,600 ae ee to 
Other Inlaad Rev. 60 ms ” 92 
SpecialContributn 4,56 8,000 600: 80 ” 99 
Total Intand Rev. 2028000] 315,960, 297,429 27,836, 26,755 | yay 6 
Customs......... 870,650] 183,407) 197,264 8,083 12,154] ” 2 
BROG s ib vece cs ex 713,150] 140,263 149,019 11,863 7,915 . 27 
Total Customs and June 3 

BN 6 dsc ces 1583800) 323,670! 346,27% 19,946 20,069 | ~ » 10 


es a 





Motor Duties... . 56, 
Surplus War Stores, 35, 
Surplus Receipts 
from Trading... 85,00 
P.O. (Net Receipts) 


1571 2 


2500 Dr4600 
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ee 1550,000,09) 
(4 million) Gold Coin and 
w Bullion = (at 
ays at Trea- 248s. Od. per 
Treasury Means any 1 toe | oz. fine)..... 356,825 
Bills Advances De- Float- _ ee _ 
——T Bank | posits | ing 1350,356,823 1350,356,825 
i Public | of by Debt 
Tender; Tap | Depts. Eng Banks on DEPARTMENT f 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Sees.... 513,826,441 
aon. : i Ess aehianss 3,599,787 | Other Secs.:— 50,859,520 
2210-0 2279-8 1259-5]6069°8 | public Deps.:- 220,871,543 | Discounts and 
x ; s Public Acets.* 11,861,043 Advances... 15,414,274 
4842-5 465°0 | 5715-5 H.M. Treas. Securities.... 35,425,245 
aol ’ fg 
2910-0) 1952-1} s97-1 | u-s | 465-0 1 5724-5 Special Acct. 209,010,500 | 
2920-0 1958-01 410-8 ot 458-5 | 5747- 3g. 
2920-0 1959-2] 447-6 | “| 455-0 ]5781-8 | Other Deps.:~ 388,615,748 | ; 
2930-0! 1917-91 436-3 A 455-0 15739-2 ankers..... £53,116,07¢ | PY OLES. ce eeves 56,497,259 
Other Accts... 96,499,274 | Coim......... 6,474,858 
2960:0 1872-9] 420-0 430-0 | 5687-7 ee En 
3000-0 1865-4 -2 410-0 1 5691-6 627,638,078 : 627,658,078 
3020-0 | 1839-4 9 410-0 1 5707-3 -* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
3050-0 1812-0 -] 400-0 15705-1 | of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 
sel uaeal | ~ | aes lee COMPARATIVE. ANALYSIS 
3090-0 1784-8 9) 370-0 | 5638-7 ({_million) 
3100-0 1769-7 *4 350-0 6645-1 





























Wireless Licences.) 13,06 1,690 ate TREASURY BILLS ue Dept. : 1 
S f ts... 27,000) 2,266 278 ; ine ae 
Sock. Receipte| — aten tn. Uoeking, dopant oe. 
ds 7: 2 a ’e ren epart- 
(in. Crown Land 70,00 ; 17,695 16,5 ~ 2 a Average C - — 8-9 ll-] 56-5 
; ; neice te ro. nate Allotted Government debt and 
me sa mati te eo — Tender a eed rt Allot ro OoCuNtNN ais as *$1299-3 1349-4 
Sri-BALANCING | Yiiered* _ Allotted| = Min Other securities......... 0-7 0-7 0-6 
Post Office....... | 172,150) 35,250 37,000) 4.450 6,900 . Rate Gold ........... ttt S24 04 
income Tax on 9 : b alued at 8. per fine oz... 248/0 248/0 248/0 
E.P.T. Refunds. 5, 70K 1,560 ‘ 130 375 | June 24 | 170-0 | 289-9 170-0 lO 5-52 47 esti Dept. :— 
—— —_—_-—__}-—_—_ 1950 eee a 
Total 4075650) 735,299 745,425 52,523' 50,373 | Mar. 24 | 230-0 | 294-8 | 230-0] 10 5-84 70 Public Accounts ........ 5-4 32-8 11:9 
31 | 230-0 | 273-5. 230-0 10 3-22 79 Treasury Special Account 196-2 196-2 209 
ssues out of the Exchequer | ONS 6 ais ttedcices 285-1 287-8 292-1 
to meet payments April 6 | 240-0 |} 301-7 | 24u-0 10 3-li 13 Others te seeeronecsnases 93-2 91-6 96:5 
; : (¢ thousand) eo » 14 | 230-0 | 301-8 230-0 10 2-90 67 RN icc cawnsen eee eevee 587-9 588-4 609°5 
| Esti- [April LjApril 1 » 21 | 230-0 | 306-4 230-0] 10 2-82 65 SECUTIES s+ : 
Expenditure | mate, ] 1949 | 1950 |] Week | Week 4» 28 | 240-0 | 337-1 240-0 10 2-84 60 Government ........cces 554-8 550-9 513-8 
1950-5 “to | to Jended| ended Discounts, ets.......6. ; 12-5, 14:3, 15-4 
! June | June | June | June May 5 | 250-0 | 337-6 250-0 10 4-30 3 OE osc sccvacesscans 23-3 23-7 35-4 
| 24, 25, | 24, » 12 | 240-0 | 313-0 240-07 10 3-03 68 WON ss ihcusradeucte 590-6 588-9 5646 
| 1949 | 1959 » 19 | 250-0 | 312-5 250-0 10 3-13 73 Banking dept. res......... 15-3 17°6 65-0 
ORDINARY  §©26 | 240-0 | 293-5 | 240-0] 10 3-47 TI . % i % | % 
EXPENDITURE j * Proportion ”....... eeeee 2-6 2-9 10-5 
Int. and Man. of June 2 | 240-0 | 343-5 | 240-0] 10 2-64 57 s i 
Nat. Debt..... 490,000] 106,282 106,73 oe » 9 | 240-0 | 317-8 240-0] 10 3-08 67 ® Government debt lo FIL MIR IGG canlinl (14 553.000 
Payments to N 16 | 240-0 | 299-6 | 240-0] 10 3-33 | 75 | Fiduciary issue raised “tron £1,300. alllion to £1,350 
freland........ 36,006 3,361 2,085 23 1 240-0 | 315-4 |) 24u-0 0 3°06 68 million on June 27, 1950. igi 
Other Cons. Fund ae On June 25rd applications for 91 day bills to be paid | ,, -. . Je ~ 
Services ....... 11,00" 161 5 | from june 26th to July Ist were accepted dated Monday THE Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
TUR. cesienavnion 537,¢ 115,497 115,6 3,522 2,090 to Saturday as to about 68 per cent of the amount applied PRICES 














Supply Services .. 595,713 559,56 






45,250 25,130 




















for at £99 17s. 5d., and applications at higher prices were 
accepted in full. Treasury Bills to a maximum of £240 


(1927 = 100) 
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: i eee ae ns million are being offered for June 30th. For the week 
Total Ord. Expd. . 5455069 711,210) 675,255) 46,772 25,220 | ending July Ist the banks will not be asket for Treasury | . 28, 13, 27, 
Sinking Funds... . as 2,457, 2,514 ... 90 deposits. . 1949 1950 1950 
Total (excl. Self Z | ee ereals and meat .. +... OT TST 
xcl. Self- Other foods ........... . ; , 
Bal. Expd.).... |345506 46,772, 25,310 NATIONAL SAVINGS Textiles... Sie pene 178.9 229-0 230-3 
ee Be og ocean ({ thousand) Minerals....... esddebeu 248-5 283-0 281-9 
Secr-Bavancine | ' isc ‘ . . 
Poot Ofte ees 1721 4,450 6,900 eet Miscellaneous .......... | 147-8 165-7 | 166 - 
neome Tax on hac . : 
EPT. Refunds.| 5,7 130.375 June 18, June 17 Complete Index ........ 188-9 189-5 
SE ie eae Savings Certincates :— 10S 100 nn nnn 259-9 






After inereasing Exchequer balances by £314,861 to 
£3,275,529, the other operations for the week decreased 





Receipts 
Repayments ..... eoeners 





2,350 | 1,700 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 


27,900 























: yan, oe = , me i was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. fine ounce on 
the gross National Debt by £16,811,260 to £25,872 million, one. Le speee snes 8,850 September 19, 1949, and the selling saan to authorized 
NET RECEIPTS (f thousand) MM hs 3,860 dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce, Spot 
Post Office and Telegraph Act, 1948 ............ 6,350 | Repayments ............ 12,705 | S2sb_prices during last week were_as_ follows :— 
Commonwealth Telegraphs Act, 1949 .........+. 421 : ' - SILVER 
err eres 119 Dr 635 
5,771 | P.O. and Trustee Savings }———— | 
NET ISSUES (£ thousand) Banks :— London |New York! Bombay | Bombay 
Interest outside Permanent Debt charge ....... . 1,863 Receipts. ....... oveceses 11,354 | 11,486 4 per tola 
RICK. MODs ok oi cciie sus ecine shies Labiogict 459 Repayments ............ | 12,989 | 14,230 
Export Guarantees Act, 1949, s. (2) ........... » » i s BN so a. 
Housing (Temp. Accomn.) Acts, 1944 and 1947 .. 250 Net Savings ............ (Drl,635 \Dr2,744 June 22.. 8 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945 s. 3(1) ....... 3,150 : , ————}_— = oe 0 
Overseas Resources Development Act, 1948 :— Total Net Savings......... Dr 2,016 \Dr4,279 ge OS 112 4 
QU TE ooo koi cae che ciscnsnncnse -» 260 | Interest on certificates rey aid 564; 567 pp MBS 13 14 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947, Postwar Credits.... 422 | Imterest accrued.......°... 2,366 | 2,406 we Mies 14 «4 
——— | Change in total remaining 28.. 3 
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NOTICES 
a 
SUDAN GOVERNMENT 


qghe Sudan Railways require an Accountant aged 25 to 35 for 
rvice in the Sudan. he duties consist mainly of Cost Accountancy. 
na@idates should be conversant with modern costing methods and 
have had sound practical experience with a reputable business firm. 
Knowledge of punched card ameouating world be an advantage. 
pnference will be given to candidates holding recognised professional 
. eee intment will be on Short Term Contract for three years on a 
la 7 ‘ cale of £6502 to £E700 with post-service bonus. 

“Cost of Living Allowance varying between £E142 and £352 per 
ennum according to the number of dependents is at present payable, 
ed, subject to certain limitations, an Outfit Allowance of £40 is 
reyable on appointment. There is at_present no income tax in the 
podan Free passage on appointment. Full particulars and application 
form may be obtained on application to: Sudan A ge nt in London. 
Wellington House, Buckingham Gate, London, §.W.i. Please mark 
nvelopes “* Railway Accountant. 


SOUTH WESTERN ELECTRICITY BOARD 


APPOINTMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, 
CORNWALL SUB-AREA 

Applications are invited for the position of Administrative Officer, 
Cornwall Sub-Area (Headquarters at Pool, Redruth). 4 
rhe duties attached to this post include responsibility for imple- 
menting establishments and welfare policy; ensuring observance of 
yelevant statutory requirements; imvestigating accide nis and claim: ‘ 
iblic relations; Trade Union negotiations and staff discipline 
Candidates should have had wide experienc in administration 
and pe rsonnel management, preferably in the electric ty supply 
industry ; possession of a degree or other appropriate qualification 
10 » an advantage. 
“ae Ss Se salary, which will be provisional and subject to 
negotiation, will be within the range £850 to £1,001 per annum. 
Applications, giving age and full details of experience, qualifica- 
{ions, present post and salary, to be sent to the Assistant ReCTE “wae 
(Establishments), Electricity House, Colston Avenue, Bristol, 1 
within ten days from the publication of this advertisement. kee 
Those who responded to an advertisement 1s ued recently in 
connection with a similar post Mm the Bristo} Sub Area need not 
re-apply as their applications will again be taken into account. 


DO YOU SELL RETAIL? 


i ry ed 3 ‘om horeugh 
Opportunity sought by young man aged 34, B.Com.., with thors 2 
taining in Retail Management and Control. Not content wiih 
present Salary of £1,200, is willing to be paid by results. Resident 

London.—Box 450. 


e? 


NTERNATIONAL Pharmaceutical House, long established in India, 

invites applications for the position of Manager 1n_ Be mbay. 
Previous Management experience is essential as the Company's 
activities embrace manufacture, importation and sales. The position 
will make full demands on ability, and give ample of portunity | for 
initiative and leadership and will be suitably remunerated.—Write 
Box 452. 


JURCHASING Agent required for the Midland area _by large 
London company manufacturing light electrical engineering 
products. Applicants must be thoroughly conversant with all types 
of engineering materials and products and should have contacts with 
all main suppliers. A permanent position and a good salary will be 
offered to the person selected who must be resident in the Midlands 
and have sound engineering background. State full details of 
experience with age and salary required to Box 454. 


NINALS C.LS. Student, 28, seeks post offering greater scope for 
I initiative. Bi-lingual French. Experience in statistics, stores, 
velling, budgetary control, capable of controlling staff. Home or 
eventually abroad. Minimum £620.—Box 446. 


i IGH TIME you tried the S. F. GRILL & CAFE, 6, Denman Street, 
Piccadilly Cireus (25 years old). The Fried Chicken Plate—the 
Sandwiches—the Lemon Meringue Pie and lots of other good things 
io eat for lunch, tea and before ‘* The Show.’ No service charge. 


(FEXERAL MANAGER required for well-known, old-established 
I manufacturing and distributing organisation in the pharma- 
ceutical fleld. Candidates should have first-class general educational 
qualification with specialisation in one of the main functions of 
management. Experience in a similar type of business is not essen- 
tial, but applicants must have had several years executive and 
manageria] experience in a senior capacity. A minimum remunera- 
tion of £2,500 p.a. is contemplated with excellent prospects dependent 
on the achievement of satisfactory results.—Write Box No. 6309, 
t/o Whites Ltd., 72, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


Eokomisr 1947 to date; indexed from July, 1947. Offers.—Box 
4 L 


}XPERIENCED statisticians will undertake compilation of trade, 
4 commodity, social and other statistics.—Box 460. 





(CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE (engineering), age 28, unmarried, 
/ educated Rugby, wants change. Varied experience, including 
(mmercial and captain R.E.M.E. Fair knowledge French, some 
Spanish. Wishes interesting job, not necessarily technical.—Write 
BM/QUIS, London, W.C.1. 


PERSONNEL OFFICER.—The post of Personnel Officer at Mars 
 y,limited will shortly become vacant by reason of the selection 
of Mr. H. E. Roff as Director of the Institute of Personnel Manage- 
lent. The requirements of the post place it in a different class from 
the normal vacancy and its responsibilities embrace the whole range 
of personnel work, including the practice and further development 
of modern methods of selection, counselling and training for manage- 
nut responsibilities. Desirable qualifications are: Age not over 

years; University Degree; not Teas than three Paty experience 


in senior personnel appointment, Initial salary £1,500 per annum 


Upwards, according to experience and qualifications, plus generous 
nsion, life eanurance asa other benefits.—Applications to the 
trsonnel Director of the Company, Dundee Road, Slough, Bucks, 
marked “ Confidential.”’ 
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UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA 

Applications are invited for Two Lecturers or Assistant Lecture s 
in Economics. 

Salaries—Lecturer £714 x £42-£1,260 p.a. Assistant Lecturer £560 
p.a. Point of entry according to qualifications and experienre. 
Expatriation allowance for overseas recruited staff £126 p.a. for 
Assistant Lecturers, £210 p.a. for Leeturers. Cost of living allowance 
£210-£525 p.a. according to personal circumstances. Singapore 
allowance £70 p.a. 

Free passages: for appointee, wife and children under 10 years of 
age. Part fur) ished quarters (if available) at rent not exceeding 
i€ per cent of salary. Provident Fund Scheme on 16 per cent con- 
tributory basis. 

, #ppliications (six copies) with names of three referees and full 
details of qualifi ations and experience should be sent to the Secre- 
tary, Inter-University Council for Higher Education in the Colonies, 


1, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. Closing date July 29, 1950, 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE GOLD COAST 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 
Applications are invited for the fe llowing appointments: — 
(1) One Resident Tutor to specialise in Trade Union Studies 
(2) Two Resident Tutors to specialise in Economies (preferably 
Agricultural), Modern History or Political Institutions iMmchuding 
zocal Government. 

3) An Editor to be responsible for the production of discussion 
pamphlets and handbooks on West African affairs. Editorial 
experience and literary ability essential. Knowledge of West African 
background highly desirable. ; 

Applicants should be prepared to travel widely; experience in adult 
education desirable but not essential 

ealaries: —£450 x £30-£1,000 p.a. (expatriation allowance £150-£2300 
) being determined by qualifications and 
Xperience. Family allowance £50 p.a. per child (maximum £150 p.a.). 

5S.8.U. Part furnished residential accommodation at rent of not 
nore than 10 per cent. of salary. Free passages for members of 
staff and wives on appointment, normal retirement and annual 
vacation in United Kingdom. 

Applications (six copies) with the names of three referees should 
be sent to the Secretary, Inter-University Council for Higher Educa- 
tion in the Colonies, 1, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, from whom 
further information may be obtained. Closing date July 22, 1950. 
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YURCHASE CONTROLLER.—Rapidly expanding distributing 
organisation located in the North London Area requires Purchase 
Controifer. Only applicants within the age group 35-45 will be 
considered for this appointment, which is one of the Company's 
senior executive positions. 

Essential qualifications are: — 

1. At least 20 years’ consecutive experience in the purchasing 
field of which not less than 5 years as executive in charge of 
purchasing in an undertaking with an annual turnover of £1,000,000. 

2. Purchasing experience in at least 3 different types of industry. 

3. Ability to carry out the most important negotiations at the 

highest level. 

4. A comprehensive knowledge of the suppliers’ market for a 

wide range of merchandise. 

Although not essenital, preference will be given to applicants with 
Suitable experience in the Wholesale and Distributive Trade. A 
starting salary of at least £1,250 p.a. is offered with excellent pros- 
pects. Subject to satisfactory performance the position of Purchase 
Controller will ultimately be in the £2,000-£2.500 p.a. range. 

Applications, which must give age, appointments held, duration 
and salary, market covered and velume of purchases, will be con- 
sidered by the Company as confidential documents.—Write Box 
No. 6312, c/o Whites Ltd., 72, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


gy CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS invite applications for 
appointments as Senior Scientific Officer and Scientific Officer to 
be filled by competitive interview during 1950. Interviews began 
in January and will continue throughout the year, but a closing 
date for the receipt of applications earlier than December, 1950, may 
eventually be announced. Successful candidates may be appointed 
immediately. The posts are in various Government Departments and 
cover a wide range of Scientific research and development in most 
of the major fields of fundamental and applied science. Candidates 
must have obtained a university degree in a scientific subject 
(including engineering) or in Mathematics with first or second class 
honours, or an equivalent qualification, or possess high professional 
attainments. Candidates for Senior Scientific Officer posts must in 
addition have had at least three years’ post-graduate or other 
approved experience. Candidates for Scientific Officer posts taking 
their degrees in 1950 may be admitted to compete before the result 
of their degree examination is known. 

Age Limits: For Senior Scientific Officers, at least 26 and under 
31 on August 1, 1950; for Scientific Officers, at least 21 and under 
28 (or under 31 for established civil servants of the Experimental 
Officer class) on August 1, 1950. Salary Scales for men in London, 
Senior Scientific Officers, £700 x £25—£900; Scientific Officers £406 x 
£95—£650. Rates for women are somewhat lower. — a 

Further particulars from the Sooeeeeey: Civil Service Commission, 
(Scientific Branch), 7th Floor. Trinidad House, Old Burlington Street, 
London, W.1, quoting No. 2887. 


YRWICK, ORR & PARTNERS seek additional staff for the 
} Accountancy and Administrative Division of their professional 
work as Consulting Specialists in Organisation and Management. 
Applicants must satisfy the following requirements: 
1. Professional qualification in Accountancy, _ 
2. Some years’ responsible executive experience in senior industrial 
intments, 
3. Saowledae and experience of modern techniques of Cost Control. 
4. Sound general education and wide interest in contemporary 
Ss, 
penecmateh candidates will be trained as Management Consultants 
at the Company’s own Training Centre. Applications should be 
addressed in WRITING to the Company’s Offices, at 7, Park Lane, 
London, W.1, quoting Reference C.1637. 


NE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Directors 

requiring the services of CHARTERED SECRETARIES to fill 
secretarial and similar executive posts are invited to communicate 
with the Secretary of the Institute, 16, George Street, Mansion 
House, E.C.4, 
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Information about 


AUSTRALIA.... 


From over 400 Branches throughout Australia 
information is collated relating to the above and 
many other subjects in the interests of British 
trade. You are invited to make use of this 
informatory service. 


The English, Scottish & Australian Bank, Limited 
3, Gracechurch Street, London, £.C.3. 








REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 1. 







ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS €18,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED £112,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED €207 000,000 


(1949 Accounts) 


AVELING BARFORD LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend will be 
paid on August 31, 1950, on the £375,000 Ordinary Stock at the rate 
of 2) per cent. actual, less tax, and that the Ordinary Stock Transter 
Books of the Company will be closed from August 5 to August 19, 
1950, both, days inclusive. 


By order of - Board, 


C. Ryan, Secretary. 
Grantham, June 21, 19590. 


LIVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


CITY OF LIVERPOOL COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
79 Tithebarne Street, Liverpool, 2 


(Principal: A. R. BURNETT-HURST, M.Sc.(Econ.), F.S.S.) 


Applications are invited for the following full-time LECTURE- 
SHIPS WITH SENIOR ASSISTANT STATUS: —- 

(1) Lecturer in Accountancy.—Candidates should be well qualified 
and able to teach to Final Professional Standard. Preference will 
be given to Chartered Accountants or Incorporated Accountants with 
practical and teaching experience. 

(2) Leeturer in Finance and Banking.—Candidates should be 
graduates in Commerce or Economics and should be qualified to 
teach Finance and Banking up to and including the final examina- 
tions of professional associations and the final degrees of the 
University of London. The candidates should also have had 
experience in Finance or Commerce. 

(3) Lecturer in Business Administration.—Candidates are required 
to be graduates in Commerce or Economics and should have had 
considerable business experience. 

Salary: Burnham Technical Award (Men, £700 by £25 to £8090: 
Women, £560 by £20 to £640), plus appropriate additions in respect of 
degree and training. 

Application forms may be obtained from H. S. Magnay, M.A., 
Director of Education, 14 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool, 1, to whom 
completed forms should be returned within 14 days of the appearance 


of this advertisement. 
THOMAS ALKER 
Town Clerk and Clerk to the Local Education Authority (2343). 


SURREY COUNTY COUNCIL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
COUNTY TECHNICAL COLLEGE, HEATH ROAD, WEYBRIDGE 
SESSION 1950-51 


Full-time courses are available in preparation for the following 
external examinations :— 


INTERMEDIATE B.SC. INTERMEDIATE B.COM. 
FIRST M.B INTERMEDIATE B.SC. (ECON,) 
PRE-MEDICAL 


The College stands in 100 acres of woodland. London is reached 
in 20 minutes from Weybridge station. 

Residential accommodation is available for men and women 
students. Further particulars can be obtained from the Registrar 
at the College. (Telephone: Weybridge 4241.) 


~~ CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES © 


MARKETING OFFICER required by the Government of Nigeria 
for the Department of Marketing and Exports, for one tour of 18 
to 24 months with prospect of permanency. Salary according to 
qualifications and experience in scale £711 rising to £1,290 a year 
including allowances. Outfit alowance £60. Free passages for officer 

nd wife and allowance towards cost of children’s passages. Liberal 
léave on full salary. Candidates, under 45, should have had a gooa 
general education preferably with a University degree in Commerce 
or Economics. Experience of the produce trade, a knowledge of 
general conditions in West Africa or feeetnertty with Government 
procedure an advantage. Apply at once by letter, stating age, 
whether married or single, and full particulars of qualifications and 
experience, and mentioning this paper to the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies, 4, Mi:sibank, London, S.W.1, quoting M/N/25588(3C) on 


_ both letter and envelope. The Crown Agents cannot undertake to 


acknowledge all applications and will communicate only with 
applicants selected for further consideration. 
XFORD University Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies. Applica- 
tions are invited for the post of Supervisor of Studies to the 
University Extension Lectures Committee. Salary £900 per annum. 
Further particulars from the Secretary of the Delegacy, Rewley 
House, Wellington Square, Oxford, to whom applications must be 
sent by July 20th. 
“Printed in Great Britain by St. CLemMents Press, Lro., Port 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Uncerporaica in the Cotony 0; Hong Kong) : 
fhe Liability ot Members ts limited to the extent and in manner preseribed by Ordinance No. 
of 1029 of the Colon 






















CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID U - = empennen 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS. - ‘Su ees 
Head Office: HONG KONG :. ee 


Chairman and Chief Manager > Hosovuras.e Sie Axraca Monsa, CBE. 
London Office : 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
London Managers : 3. A. Gray, A. M. Duscan Wattaon, H. A. Maney 


BRANCHES 
CURMA CHINA (Con. INDIA MALAYA (Con) NORTH 
Rangoon Shanghai Bombay Kuala Lumpur BORNEO (Con, 
CEYLON Swatow Calcutta Malacca Sandaka: 
Colombo Tientsin INDO-CHINA Muar Tawau 
OHINA Taiagtao Haiphonz Penang PHILIPPINES 
*Amoy DJIAWA GWAVA) Baigon Singapore lloilo 
*Canton Diakarta JAPAN Singapore Manit. 
*Chefoo Burabaja Kobe (Orchard Road SIAM 
*PDairen EUROPE Tokyo Sungei Patan) Bangkok 
*Foochow Hamburg Yokoham~a Teluk Ansov UNITED 
*Hankow Lyon. MALAYA NORTH KINGDOY 
*Harbin HONG KONG Cameron BORNEO Loudoo 
*Moukden Hong Kong Highland Bruaei Town USA. 
*Nanking Kowloon Ipoh Jesselton New York 
Pekiag Mongkok Johore Bahru Kuala Belait San Fraociseo 


*Branches at present not operating. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is alse undertaken by the Bank's Trusie 


Companies in 
HONG KONG LONDON 


SINGAPORE 


B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


Established 1858 








BANKERS 





We specialise in all financial transactions with 
The Netherlands 


54, 55 & 56, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 

DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED ECONOMICS 
Applications are invited for appointments in connection with the 
Department's programme of economic and statistical research. Appli- 
cants should normally have at least a good second class honouw: 
degree in economics or statistics and experience of research in ‘/iis 
field. Appointments, which will be for a limited period of time in 
connection with specific research projects, will be made on salar; 
scales renee from £400 to £1,100 p.a., and will qualify for member- 
ship of F.S.8.U. Applications, which should state academic qualitic:- 
tions, experience and any special research interests, together wii !: 
the names of two referees, should be addressed to the Director. 
University of Cambridge, Dept. of Applied Economics, Downing 
Street, Cambridge, to arrive not later than July 21, 1950. 


UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 
Applications are invited for appointment as 
SENIOR LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 
Salary range £850-£25-£1,000 (Australian) a year. Detail! 
terms of appointment and directions for application m1) 


be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of ‘| 


British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Applic+- 
tions close on July 15, 1950. 


SWINTON CONSERVATIVE COLLEGE 


A seven weeks’ Residential Course will commence on October 1%. 
1950. The norma! week-end Courses will continue to be held during 
this period. 

The syllabus will consist of those subjects which are necessary 
for an understanding of current litical questions and wil} includ: 
Economics; Social, Economic and Political History; the Constitutior 
Political Thought; Empire Development and Problems; and Worl! 

airs. 

In addition to lectures, including special lectures, the work w'!!! 
take the form of directed reading and individual supervision. 

Applications for enrolment and further particulars may be obtaine! 


from the Bursar, Swinton Conservative College, Masham, near Ripon. 
Yorkshire. Telephone Masham 230. 


STATISTICIAN 


By arrangement with the Civil Service Commissioners the Scottish 
Home Department invite applications from men and women at leas! 
28 on August 1, 1950, for the post of Statistician to the Secretary of 
State for Scotland's Departments in St. Andrew’s House, Edinburgh 
Candidates must have a University de with first or second class 
Honours, or a degree of equivalent standard, and must have wide 
experience of statistical work. Appointment will be for 3 or 5 years 
in the first instance. Commencing salary between £930 and £1,070 
according to qualifications and experience, on a scale rising to 4 
maximum of £1,214. Rate for women somewhat lower. Federated 
Pepstantuation s em for Universities will a - witha co 
ars and forms of application may be. obtai rom the ish- 
ment Officer, S.H.D. oa St. Andrew's House, Edinburgh, 1, 


with whom completed applications should 1 d not later than 
July 8, 1950. - ee eee 
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